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ONE DAY. 


BY M. RK. 








One day, O weary heart, although the sun 
May brightly shine and sweet Spring flowers 
blow, 
While other feet with noiseless tread move 
on, 
Thy steps across the sill no more shall go! 


One day, O busy hands, in perfect rest 
Some other hands shall fold yon tenderly 
In an “Amen” for grace across « breast 
From earthly pain and earthly sorrow free! 


One day, O eyes that weep, some other eyes 
Through a dim mist of tears may glance, 
the while 
On thy white lids a truant sunbearn lies, 
And see on thy cold lips « pensive smile! 


One day, O tired heart, thy care and pain 
Shall pass away like mists before the sun! 
Ah, then, poor heart, take up thy cross again, 

And bravely bear it till this life be done! 
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CHAPTER X1V—(ConTINUgD). 
ARLYON and Mrs, Manning ex- 
( changed glances. Was Stephen Hels- 
ford aware of thie news when he sent 
them to Verdun? If, as he bad told Car- 
lyon, he left London only the night before, 
he must have been. 
“Are you sure Miss Vivian has left Ver- 
dun ?”’ asked Carlyon eagerly. 
“I am certain,’’ replied the Dcctor. 


“Every inquiry bas been made in the, 


town. The young lady was met shortly 
after leaving this house, walking rapidly 
in the direction of the station. There was 
a train due about that time, the express to 
Dieppe, which stops here, It is supposed 
that Miss Vivian contrived to pass the 
barrier, and to enter thetrain without a 
ticket.’”’ 

“Did you telegraph down the Jine?’’ said 
Carlyon quickly. 

“No, monsieur, I did not. Why should 
i? After all it was no affair of mine,’’ re 
turned the Doctor curtly. 

Carlyon was about to express his indi- 
goation at such indifference and apathy, 
when the door opened and a lady entered 
the room. She was tal! and thin, middle- 
aged, with very light bair and white eye- 
brows. She looked paie and careworm, 
and seemed to shrink from ber husband as 
he advanced to take her hand. 

“My wife, Madame Giraud,” said the 
Doctor, ceremoniously introducing her. 
“This lady and gentieman are friends of 
Miss Vivian.”’ 

Madame Giraud bowed, and seemed 
more nervous and j]) at ease than ever. 

“At what time did Miss Vivian leave 
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| Mrs. Manning, addressing Madame Giraud | “T believe it,”,said Carlyon. 





rather sharply. 

“Unhappy!” repeated madame, while 
her eyes instinstively sought those of her 
husband. ‘She was not too bappy, cer- 
tainly.”’ 

“Merely on account of her uncie’s con- 
dition,’’ interposed the Doctor careiessly. 
“She was anxious, that isall, After all, 
why should she have been unhappy? She 
enjoyed every comfort, including the ma- 
ternal care of madame.”’ 


“Did Miss Vivian write to her friends?” | 


asked Mrs. Manning. 

“There was no reason why she should 
not have done so,’’ interposed the Doctor, 
before his wife could speak, “I presume 
she did, occasionally.” 


“No doubt,” acquiesced madame sub- | 


miesivel y. 

“Can I see Miss Vivian’s room?” de- 
manded Mrs. Manning. 

“Certainly, if madame wishes. My dear, 
will you conduct thia lady to Mise Vivian’s 
room ?” said the Doctor, 
luggage is still there ?’”’ 

‘Yes, it is still there,’’ said his wife. 


“] presume her , 


“TI did not understand that madame was | 
any relative of Mise Vivian’s,”’ said the 


doctor, looking doubtfully at Mrs. Man- 
ning. 


“Of course I bave no wish to detain | 


the young lady’s property; but, if ber | 


uncle remains here——”’ 


‘I have no authority, nor bave I any de- | 
sire to remove anything,’’ interrupted | 
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‘he appearsjtil! to have had ber watch 


“My dear monsieur, » fable, | assure | and rings,” said Mra, Manning hopefully. 


you !”’ said the Doctor, witb aemile. ‘1 
have spoken to her uncle; there ia no truth 
init. Why should there be? If you be. 
lieve that, you will also believe her if she 
says she has been subjected to similar 
treatment here,”’ 

“I sball believe it certainly, if Mine 
Vivian says so!’ said Carlyon, looking 
straight at the Doctor, 

Doctor Giraud’s plump cheeks reddened, 
and he was apparently about to make some 


angry and indignant rejoinder, when bis | 
wife and Mrs. Manning returned, Usriyon | 


paid no further attention to him, but 
glanced eagerly at the Vicar's wite. 

**] have seen Kthel's room, She bas cer. 
tainly gone, and we muat find her,” she 
said quietly, in answer to bia look of ex- 
pectation. 

Carlyon took up his bat immediately, 
and the Doctor interposed in an aggrieved 
tone— 

“Perhaps monsieur would like to assure 
himeelf of the safety of Mr, Heia’ord, It 
is true he is unconscious, but——"’ 

“Another time,” interrupted Carlyon, 
eager to be off. “Il must first find Miss 
Vivian. Meauwhile | will telegraph to 
Mr. Helsford’s lawyer. If Mr. Helstord 
is in acritical condition, bis lawyer should 


, be communicated with.”’ 


Mrs. Manning, moving impatiently to-— 


wards the door, 


The Doctor bowed, and showed the ladies | 


out with great politeness, Then he turned 
to Carlyon, and said rather anxiously— 

“May I inquire when monsieur saw Mr. 
Stephen Helsford ?”’ 

“This morning. He is at Rouen.”’ 

“At Roen!” exclaimed the Doctor, with 
astart. ‘When did he arrive?” 

“I believe this morning.’’ 

‘*] suppose be had not received my tele- 
gram ?” said the Doctor. 

“IT cannot say; be mentioned nothing 
about it,’’ anewered Carlyon. 

The Doctor seemed somewhat disturbed 
at this, and siroked his chin pensively. 

“It is unfortunate,” hesaid. “If I bad 
anticipated this, I would have made fur- 
ther inquiries about the young lady. Hav- 
ing warved Mr. Stephen Helsford, | 
thought I had done enough; but my tele 
gram seems to have missed him.”’ 

Carlyon answered absently, tor he was 
awaiting with impatience Mra, Manning's 
return. He knew that her request to see 
Etbel’s room was merely an excuse to get 
an opportunity of cross questioning 
Madame Giraud about Ethei’s departure, 
For hisown part, be could not make up 


| his mind whether Ethel had realiy gone 
or not; he thought the Doctor's nanner 


| was suspicious, 


and doubted bis good 


faith. If Ethel had fied, he felt pretty 


| gure that she had not done so without seri- 


this house on Tuesday evening ?’’ inquired | 


the doctor of his wife. 

“Between eight and nine o’clock,’’ an- 
swered madame, in a low tone. 

‘She took no luggage, | believe ?’”’ 

“Nothing.” 

‘ood !’’ said the Doctor, addressing bis 
wifein the encouraging tone of a benign 
master to a pupil repeating a lesson. 
“There is nothing to account for the young 
lady’s leaving ?’’ 

“No,”? 

“You do not know where sbe has gone?” 

“Certainly not.” 

‘“300d |! You see, madameand monsieur 
that my wife corroborates what I t 
p Said the Doctor, turning to bis ait 
ra, 


“Was Miss Vivian unbappy?” inquired 


ous cause. 
“You will probably go and seek Miss 
Vivian,’ said the Doctor, after watching 


him for a few moments. 


“Certainly. What is more, I shail find 
her,” answered Carlyon, with determina- 
tion. 

“‘] warn you that the young lady is sub- 
ject to delusions,”’ said the Doctor, touch- 
ing his forehead. 

“Do you mean that she is mad?’ in- 
juired Carlyon, with a start. 

“Has there been insanity in the young 
lady’s family 7” asked the Doctor. 


“Not that I am aware of,’’ answered Car 
lyon. 

“For example, the young lady spoke of 
having beer wat ei and treated wl 
Pont dea Puite, where sbe lived with ber 


incle before coming bere,’’ said the Doctor 


“By all means, Monsieur is aware that 
I have informed Mr, Stephen Helsford of 
bis uncle’s condition,” said the Doctor, 
with dignity. 

Notwithetanding the unpleasant nature 
of the interview, Doctor sand Mademe 
Giraud escorted their visitors to the en- 
trance door, and bowed politely from the 
steps as they droveaway. As soon as they 
bad started, Mra, Manning said - 

“Ethel certainly left here on Tuesday 
evening, and has gone no one knows whi 
ther. I questioned Madame Giraud clone 
ly, and I am convinced that the story in 
correct.” 

“What induced herto fly 7’ ssked Car. 
lyon. 

“Because, poor darling, she was & pri- 
soper here, as she waa at Pont des Puits. 
Madame as good as confessed that, by her 


Atthe station they ascertained beyond 
reasonable doubt that Kthel had left by 
the Dieppe train. A porter remembered 
having seen a young lady suddenly mount 
the steps of a first-class compartment of 
the express just as it wan leaving the sta- 
tion. The incident had excited no suspi- 
cion at the time; but it bad subsequently 
transpired that the young lady bad rushed 
past the ticket-barrier on to the platform 
at the last moment. From the description 
given, it seemed pretty certain that this 
was Kthel. Nothing further hed been 
heard of ber, and it was unknown whether 
she had proceeded to Dieppe or had left 
the train at an intermediate station. 

Carlyon and bis companion decided to 
return to Kouen, and they telegraphed to 
the detective who had previously been em- 
ployed to meet them at that station. Car- 
lyo.'s idea was to instruct the detective to 
make inquiries in France, while he him- 
wolf proceeded to England by the route 
Ethel would have taken. He having ar- 


ranged this, and also despatched a tele 


uncle’s orders, abe was closely watched.”’ | 


“The Doctor pretends that she is subject 
to delusions,” said Carlyon uneasily. 

“That was madame’s excuse also; but it 
is ponsense !”’ returned Mra, Manning. 

“We had better drive to the policesta- 
tion,’”’ suggested Carlyon, rising from bis 
seat to address the flyman, 

“J think it would be uselems,’’ said Mra, 
Manning. “There is no doubt that the 
fullest inquiries bave been made in the 
town. Doctor Giraud would have this 
done for his own sake,”’ 

Carlyon #poke to the fy driver on the 
subject, and the man's answer confirmed 
this opinion. The disappearance of # 
young lady from Doctor Giraud’s house 
had caused a sensation in the town, and all 
the defails of ber flight were known. It 
seemed pretty evident that Kthel had left 
by the Dieppe 6x proms, and Uarlyon there 
fore decided to drive straight to the rail- 
way-station. 

“Assuming Ethel went by 
what would be her destination?” 
Car) yon. 

“Dieppe, and thence to England, only 
poor gifl, she bad no money,” said Mra. 
Manning. 

‘*]e that really 807’ inquired Carlyon 


the train, 
said 


“Madame (Giraud confessed that her 
purse was taken from ber, no doubt to aid 
in preventing ber frou oaving replied 
Mre Manning 

rhe im 6 she om - 
eaid CUarlyon betwee mn lee ' 
let me learn toe iru frou Bue 


gram to Mr. Kold, the solicitor, advising 
him of bis client's critics! state, the trav- 
olers bad to submit with patience to the 
trying ordeal, in the circumstances, of 
journeying back to Kouen by a slow train. 





CHAPTER XY. 

The slow train did not belie ite reputa- 
tion, for it was nearly nine o’ctock in the 
evening betore Mra, Manning and Carlyon 
reached the cathedral city. The detective 
was awaiting them on the platform at the 
station, and by bis side stood the Vicar, in 
a state of great excitement, triumphantly 
waving in his hand « telegram. Mra, 
Manoing had telegraphed home the night 
before, asking for news of her children, 
and she eagerly seized the despatch as her 
busband ran forward and threw it in at 
the carriage- window while the train was 
etiii in motion, Carlyon did not attach 
any special significance to thin episode 
until the parson cried out— 

“Ho you have had your journey for 
nothing, Kustace?’’ 


“How do you know?" inquired Car- 
lyon. 

“itis wll right! Ask FEiarriet!’’ panted 
the Vicar. 


“Ethel is safe, Kustace!’’ 
Manning, in « trewulous voice, 

“Hafe! How —where—what isthe newa?’’ 
exclaimed Carlyon ia a breath. 

‘She is in’ England. Head for your- 
weit,’ said Mra. Manning, handing him 
the lolegram. 

Carlyon, scarcely able to contain bim- 
molt, seized it, and read aloud 

“Children well, send love. Telegram 
to you from Mr. Hunter, Chester Square, 
landon, saying thata Miss Ethel Vivian 
in jit at bia hoywe,’’ 

“It is frou my sister Agues, who ins 
taking charge of the children in my ab. 
sence,” explained Mra. Manning, seeing 
that Carlyon was bewildered and over- 
come by the unex pected tidings 

“But who is Mr. Hunter of 
Square?’ cried the Vicar. 

‘‘Heaven bless him, whoever he ia!’’ ex- 
claimed Carlyon, with joyful fervor, aa he 
realized the position of affaira “Ethel 
has evidently found a friend in need. But 
my dariiog is iil! Mra. Manning,” he 
added, glancing at hia watch, “I bave just 
time to peck my portinanteau and catch 
the Dieppe boat ex prens.’’ 


cried Mra. 


Chester 


I will go with you, Fustace. Poor dear 
Mthel'! | fear she has encountered ser! 
at Mra. Manning 
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fier, be leit t ord to Cieeenrage the idea 


ae the eve rend Veter tooked @o profound. 
ly unappreciative of the suggestion of re 


turning to Fogland at (he commencen ent 


of the ' tay hut when lbe energetir 
jitcie ested upon having ber own 
Wav, «at srla'ined that she had po objec 
ti the Vocars continuing bie trip, the 


matior was oesily arranged. They ail re 
turned tothe betel! to pack aodto partake 
ofa tbasty neal, { whieb the Vicar, though 
be Lad dined plactdly aad com fortabiy two 
hours earlier, declared that he alse stood 
greatiy (0 need, owing tothe unsulstantial 
pature of the French tare. 

Oaeriyon bad completed his pecking, and 
was bartily descending (he stairs to the 
botel dining room, when be ran againsts 
sedate, old yentieoman in « dark-brown 
traveling soll, who uttered his bame with 
ab exciauiation of sUrpri Be, 

“Mr. Hold,” erled Carlyon, seizing bis 
hand ‘you here! Wiy, 1 bave just tele- 
grajled ta you lo may that your cilent, ad 
Mi. Heleford, is |yiog iu @ critical state at 
Verdun!’ 

“At Verdon™ exclaimed Mr Bold with 
m etart “Whereis Verdun?’ 

‘home distances on the line towards 
Varie.’ 

“How long has be been there?” inquired 
the iawyer ih surp rine, 

“About a monih’’ 

‘Some tiis way, Carlyon; [ want to 
apenk to you, said Mr. Bold, conducting 
hit him private gilling-room clome at 
hana ‘Lhin Is Very BerIOUuUB— Very neriOUn 
lus alraid our tmutoal triend Stephon 
Heistord, is «a very bad lot- worse even 
than leuspected. | tear he ban been forg 
ing bin uncie ® name lo «a very Considerable 
@eatent!’ 

“You don't aay #o 

“J) cdo indemd Itappears that for some 
montis part ever since he has been 
abrow!, jy tact oid Mr. Heleford has been 
meliiow oul stock lo the extent of several 


thousands Atler what you telline, | have 
no doubt thaliny eUspiclons are correct,”’ 
inquired 


“How dud you tnd cut thin’ 
Cariyou 

“His tichkes, Mewers Kempand Stanley, 
mentioned tle matter tome the other day. 
l Was kurpiined al the magnitude of thease 
transactions spa «a Close serulluy Of some 
of oid Mer, Heistord s alleged siynatures 
led me to suspect forgerv. | called in 
Gimilet— do you know Giuilet?” 

“No Whom he?” 

“Dele tive ctiioer private inquiry agent 

harp lellow, very,’’ maid the lawyer, 
witha saeacious nod “Well, he and I 
laid our besds together, aud Ciimiet made 
nome ioquities, tte found that Stepben 


Heleford bed been making mysterious | 


jJoursceys to the continent—also that be has 
been very Hush of money lately. There 
mull was tial | determined to come over 
here tiyeell lo investigate the matter, and 
I've brought Gitslet with ie  Ciuiet bas 
just slepped reund to the Kue— what do 
you cail iW? OF course TL don’t want to 
alarun wy client Unnecesmarily.’’ 

“Did you suppose be was in Kouen ? 

Certainly The iwst transter of stoek 
was signed here by Mr. Lelstord not ten 
days age, sand Mr. Bold. 

“Hul be bas never been bere atall! He 
has teen al Verdun since the seventeenth 
exclaimed Carlyon, 
‘tDoarme dearme! ‘This is very ead, 


of last mionth '’ 


Cariyou ' emi old Mr. Bold, looking quite 
alitatead 


fhero wee mw hnOCcK al the door at that 


rotbet dateal, ewerly, dapper little 
Mimwts, Very ateluily dremmeed, ana wearlig 
m tlowe ) tis butlonbole, nade bis ap 
Prevat wtice lie Was about to withdraw 


When heraw Carlyon, but Mr Bold stopped 


Lilia 

‘stepon, Mi. Geumiet. This is Mr, Gim 
Jet, Mar Curlyen buulicipate your report, 
Mer. Geicuii Tite gootlieusan oils ue tbat 
Mer. Hese'ord hes never been bere at all.” 


“Seo lL sujpyrosed, sit,” seturned Mr. Crim. 
let, ooking #t Cariyon with coriomty 
“You were oueof the parties who called 
al ihe Louse this orig, beuppos 2” 

“lo was,’ auswered Carlyon, “and | saw 
Mr. Stepten Helsiord and bis wife.” 

“You mesu tbe nurse no doubt, sir. No 
Were wi Uree (han you are!’ said Mr. Gim 
letealmiy «The wife of # publican out 
Newiogtou way, an old Mame ot Mr. Ste 
phen -s 

“Yes, louitted to mentien that the wo 
ie Isat iipestor,’’ said Mr. Bold, look 
Ing mi Cariyon, 


‘7 *| the trick, sir, by your vieit 
this tice » maid Mr.(sluiiet, with mild 
rere ‘ W balever transpired, you 
Irigtite ‘ With ” bour they 
were \ ia i Uihie Gias 

t 
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“You, sir—siipped through our fugers, 
thanks to this gentleman,” returned Mr. 
Gimlet. “Hearing that Mr. Stephen had 
come over bere suddenly, | thought we 
should nat bim.”’ 


“Mr. Carlvon bas seen old Mr. Heisford | 


this afternoon at Verdun,” said Mr. Boid. 

“Indeed, sir?” remarked Mr. Gilet ip- 
quiringly. 

‘Il cid pot see him, but I know he is 
there—at Doctor Giraud '» Chateau Bellevue, 
Verdun,” answered Carlyon. 

“How did you come across him, Car- 
lyon 7" ssked Mr. Bold. 

“| came over tosee bim respecting his 
niece, Mixx Vivian,” seid Carlyon, with 
nome contusion, “That is why | called at 
Stephen Heisford’s houses inthe Kue lavart 
this morning. I thought he was there, but 
Stephen gave me bie address,” 

“His mece, Mies Vivian?’ repeated the 
lawyer. ‘Yes, yes, of course. | recollect 
tnat be basa niece. Lives somewhere in 
the north of England with her wother, 
doesn't she?’ 

“Her mother died some months ago, and 
latterly Miss Vivian has been residing 
with her uncle,” answered Carly on, 


“Heally! This is news, Mr. Gimlet. [| 


was unaware of old Mra. Vivian's death. 
Then you take some interest in the young 
lady, | presume, Carlyon?” said Mr. Bold 
sivly. “Isuppose she isat Verdun with 
her uncie?” 

“No, *be bas left him, and has returned 
to Knugland,”’ answered Carlyon; and he 


proceeded to relate briefly the details of | 


bis search for Ethe: Vivian. 

“This must be inquired into, Gimlet,”’ 
said Mr. Bold, when Carlyon had finished. 
“Poor girl! What can be the reason of 
her flight? A singular story--eb, Gimlet? 


By the-way, Carlyon, you said Stephen 


Helasford told you that I had recently pre- 
pared a will tor bis uncle I have pre- 
pared no fresh will for Mr. Helsford; nor 


have | sent any clerk or messenger to him 


at Pont des Puits”’ 

“Then why did Stephen Helsford say 
#07" exclaimed Carlyon. 

“To throw dust in your eyes, sir—to 
give a semblance of truth to his story,” 
said Mr. (Giimilet, with a laugh. “He 
wanted you to go off quietly, without ex- 
clung any suspicion that might cause you 
to put the police on his track.” 

*+} did not believe all bis story,’ returned 
Carlyon testily. 

“You believed enough for his purpose, 
sir, You went off to Verdun witbout 
making «a fuse, which enablod him to got 


| clean away,” said Mr. Giimilet, with a grin, 


“Did you say you were returning to Eng- 
land by to-night’s boat, sir, from Dieppe?’ 

“Yen; and | must start at once, or | shall 
miss the train,” answered Carlyon, glanc- 
ing uneasily at the clock, 

“Will you kindly give me the name of 
the officer you employ 6d bere?” said Mr. 
Gimlet, producing bis pocket-book and «a 
lead pencil. “lam not much of a French 
scholar, sir, and the information may be 
useful.’’ 

Carlyon gave the detective’s name, then 
took a hurried farewellof Mr. Hold, and 
rejoining his friends, who wereannoyed at 
his prolonged absence. He bad left him- 
self no time to dine, and very shortly after 
wards the Vicar's wife and he took their 
places in the Dieppe ex press, 

The news which Mr. Bold bad imparted 
to Carlyon, shocking as it was, was ‘sutis 
factory in one sense, for it explained the 
mystery of Stephen Helstord'’s conduct in 
the Rue Favart. His reason for giving out 
that bis uncle lived there was now tan) 
fest—he had doubtiess counted upon de- 
ceiving ordinary inqutrere. If, for in- 
stance, old Mr. Heisford’s brokers had had 
their suspicions aroused, and had sent 
Over & representative, the deception prac- 
ticed would probably have provet per- 
fectly successful, 

Carlyon however was wore disposed to 
let his mind dwell upon the future than 
t pon the past, and anxious thoughts about 
Ethel rendered hiun comparatively indif- 
ferent to Stephen Helsford’s mi-deeds, 
Hie was pacing the deck of the steamer 
with an abstracted air, while Mrs. Man- 
uing remained below, when a «mail man, 
wearing # plaid ulster accosted him and 
asked for a light. 

“Rougbish night, sir!’ remarked the 
stranger. 

“Very,”’ answered Carlyonu, not much 
inclined for conversation. 

“Hope you will find the young lady 
well, sir,’ sald the siranger. 

‘Mr. Giulet?” exclaimed Carlyon, sud. 
denly recognizing his um panion. 

* You, sir.’ 

“1 did not know you were returning to 


giit Bail 4 ar 
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my staying longer over yonder as the 
parties bave gotaway. I bave introduced 
Mr. Hold to the detective officer you 
recommended, and between them they can 


| do all that is to be done.”’ 


“Which is nothing, | suppose?’ said 
Carlyon. 

“That i« about it, sir,” answered Mr. 
Gimilet. pulling at bis cigar. 

“1 suppose he will go over to Verdun to- 
morrow?’ 

“No doubt, sir,” returned Mr. Gimlet 
, Carelensiy. 
| The tact of Stephen Helsford’s having 
made his escape seemed to have rendered 
Mr. Gimiet entirely indifferent to the 
| affair, Kut Carlyon could not refrain 
from diiating upon the aspect of the case 
“ap it affected Ethel. Mr. Gimilet listened 
respectfully, aud agreed with Carlyon that 
it was difficult to acconnt for the heartless 
treatment she had been subjected to while 
at Verdun, and to imagine what interest 

Doctor and Madame (Giraud could bave 
had in so relentiessly carrying oul a #ys- 
tem of espionage and oppression. Mr. 
Gimiet bowever ratber irritated Carlyou 
by treating the matter lightly, aud especi- 
ally by suggesting that possibly Doctor 
| Giraud was right ip saying that the young 
lady was subject todelusions, Bul, though 

be assumed tbis offnand and incredulous 

attitude, Carlyou remarked tbat, in # quiet 
| unobtrusive way, the délective obtamed 
from bim the paiticulars of almost every- 
thing that had bappened, commencing 
with bis meeting Stephen Helsiord op bis 
journey to Stretton on Christinas lve, 
and ending with the interview with Doc- 
tor Giraud. 
| «Wheat is your object in asking all 
this?” Carlyon inquired at leogih, 

“Object! Biess your soul, sir, | have 
no object!’ snuswered Mr, Gimlet, in a 
tone of injured innocence, “As | said at 
‘the commencent, there is nothing in the 
case but what we know.” 

This brought the conversaticvn to a close, 
and Carlyon did not come across Mr. 
| Gimilet again until he was assisting Mra, 
| Maoning into the railway carriage at New- 
‘haven, when the detective touched bim 
on the aru. 

“Beg pardon, sir, but, if the young 
| lady should bave anything interesting to 
| tell in connection with the case, I should 
, be giad to know it--quite at your con- 

venience, of course, sir.’’ 
|} “Is this your address—No. “, South. 

wark Bridge Road?’ seid Carlyon, glane 
ing at the card which the other handed to 
him. 

“Yes, sir; on the left-hand side, first 
floor. There is nothing iu the case, but | 
always like to know the end of everything 

| to pass the post, 80 to speak. CGiood- bye, 
sir! Good bye, lady !’’ 

Kefore the end of their journey Carlyon 
and Mrs. Manning had discussed every 
phase avd detail of Ethel’s adventures 
avd of S ephen Helstord’s fraudulent 
acheme-. 

They reached London about ten o'clock 
in the morning, and drove to Mr. Hunier’s 
residence 1p Chester Square. Carlyon had 
telegraphed froin Rouen to announce the 
immediate départure for Eugiand of Mrs, 
Manning and himseif, aud the evident in- 
terest and curiosity manifested by the ser- 
vant who opened the door to thew showed 
that they were expected. They were 
usbered intoa parlor, aud the next mo- 
nent they were joined by an elderly lady, 
with severe features and with gray ring- 
lets on each side of her face, who bowed 
to them gravely, and glanced at Carlyon, 
witb a slightly dignified air. 

“Have l the pleasure of audressing Mrs, 
Hunter?” he inquired politely. 

“Migs Hunter My brother is unmar- 
ried,’’ answered the lady ip a frigid tone. 

“T beg your pardon,’ said Carlyon, a 
little disconcerted. ‘I tolegraphed yester- 
day——”’ 

“Your telegram was received,” inter 
posed the old lady. 

“Thank you. Is—is Miss Vivian better?” 
he inquired, unable to restrain his anxiety 
even in Miss Hunter’s severely solemn 
presence. 

‘Be seated, if you please,” said the old 
lady, ignoring the question and enscon- 
cing herself in an uncomfortable bhigh- 
backed armchair by the fireside. ‘Will 

you permit ine to inquire whether you are 
a relative of the young lady's?” 

“NO relation whatever,’’ replied Car- 
lyon. 

“No relation whatever !’’ repeated Miss 
Hunter, sitting bolt upright. 

“No, relation, but—bat——” 


“Mr. Carlyon is engaged to be married 
to Miss \ iv an,”’ interposed Mrs Man 
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slightly moillified tone, “I understoog 
from the young lady that this gentieman 
was no relation, but I did not feel just. 
fied in inquiring farther. You will under. 
stand that as mistress of this house it wa, 
my duty to sak the question. Having ob. 
tained a satisiactory reply—the propriety 
of the engagement does not concern ne— 
I think | may ring for my sister.” 

The old lady stretched forth her hand 
and rang the bell as shespoke, after which 
she relapeed into silence, 

“] presume that Miss Vivian is not seri. 
ously ill,” said Mrs. Manning presently, 
urged by Carlyon’s appealing glance, 

‘Not seriously ill, certainly,”’ answered 
Miss Hunter, witbout moving. 

“*] trust she bas recovered,” began Car. 
lyon eagerly. 

“You need feel no anxiety about Ming 
Vivian’s bealth,’’ interposed the oid lady, 
in a chilling tone, 

At length the door opened, and a prim 
woman, the counterpart of Miss Hanter, 
with a shawl over ber shoulders and a 
amelling bottie in her hand, came jan. 
guiily into the room, 

“My sister, Miss Augusta Hunter,” said 
the old lady gravely. 

Miss Augusta responded to Carlyon’s 
bow with a dignified salutation, and then 
sank into anotber armchair by the fire- 
place. 

“This gentieman,” said Miss Hunter, 
addressing her sister, ‘‘bas explained, to 
my Satisfaction, bis interest in Our guest, 

He is engaged to be married to her, as you 
surmised. I bave expressed no opinion 
upon the propriety of the engagement, 
but, in the circumstances, I thought you 
might come down.”’ 

Miss Augusta looked at Carlyon, and 
then, as though overcome by tbe effort, 
closed her eyes and took a sniff at ber 
smelling bottle, 

“My sister was naturally very much up- 
set by this affair,’’ explained Miss Hunter; 
‘‘we all were, of course, It was very sud- 
den and stertling—quite scandalous, in 
fact.” 

* ‘Scandalous’ is the proper term, Eu- 
strachia; you ssid ‘scandalous’ immedi- 
ately, and you were right,” said Miss 
Augusta, in a faint voice, 

“My sister is an invalid; she sufiers 
frou. pervousvess,’”’? staid Miss Hunter 
complacently. ‘lttakes very little to 
strate her entirely; a door slap ming a 
street organ is sufficient. | have known 
my Sister to be laid up for a month from 
treading on the cat.” 

‘Six weeks, HMustrachia,’’ murmured 
Miss Augusia modestly. 

“You may therefore imagine that the 
sudden appearance of our brother Robert 
yesterday worning inacab, with a strange 
feuale——”’ 

‘‘ustrachia!’ ejaculated Miss Augusta, 
with a little sbudder. 

“A young lady who bad no luggage, 
and of whom our brother gave a most ex- 
traordinary account——”’ 

‘Most extraordinary !"’ interposed Miss 
Augusta, with her smelling-bottle to ber 
Hoke. 

“He bad traveled with her from France!” 
said Miss Hunter, lowering ber voice, 

“Alone!” murmured Miss Augusta, 
without opening ber eyes. 

“And Robert a bachelor!’ continued 
Miss Hunter, raising ber bands. 

“Fancy bringivg ber bere!" exclaimed 
Miss Augusta, 

“In broaa daylight too, before the neigh- 
bors and all the servants!’’ added Miss 
Hunter. 

“I can quite imagine your both having 
been very wnuch upset,” said Mrs. Man- 
ning gravely, before Carlyon, who had 
turned crimson with indignation, could 
speak. “It must bave given you & palb- 
ful shock.”’ 

“T hope | shail have an opportunity of 
thanking your brotber for bis generous 
conduct to a young lady in distress,’ cried 
Cariyon, 

“My brother is not at present residing 
in the bouse,” said Miss Hunter severely. 
“In the circumstances, he saw the pro- 
priety of at least absenting bimeelf #0 
long as the young lady remains bere.” 

“Ot course,” said Miss Augusta. ‘ie is 
staying in most uncomfortabie lodgings 
where 1 know the cooking is bad. Hé 
cannot sleep in a strange bed, and be 
must have paseed a wretcbed night.” 

“I am grieved to hear tbat,” said the 
Vicar’s wife, with a twinkle in her ey 
which beled ber se:ious manner. “The 
least we can do is to restore to your brother 
his home cousforts by removing Mies Vi 
vian at once. If she is weil enougb, | will 
take her with me Suetton by tbe nex! 
We muat vot be too precipitate oa 


Miss Hunter, who seemed Jayurabiy 
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pressed by Mrs. Manning’s demeanor. 
“Yeaterday the young lady seemed really 
ill. Our doctor, who thoroughly under- 
stands nervous affections, having attended 
my sister for years, said trat Miss Vivian 
was sufiering from a severe nervous attack. 
In fact, she fainted twice yesterday, and 
the doctor feared she would bave a serious 
illness, brought on, he supposes, by worry 
and anxiety. She is very much better to- 
day, but still 1 do not think it would be 
pradent to remove her until to-morrow.” 

“Besides, it will do Robert good to stay 
where he is for a day or two,” added Mins 
Auguata quite spitefully. 


“My brotber’s conduct was almost in- | 


sanely thoughtless,” said Miss Hunter, 
frowning. ‘He was returning from Paris, 
when at some station on the line this 
young lady ourst into the carriage and 
appealed to him for protection. Robert 
not only gave her histicket and had to pay 
for himself over again, but he escorted ber 
to England; and, not content with that, he 
actually brought her here! She might 
have been an ad venturess !’’ 

“Or worse !’’ gasped Mise Augusta. 

‘No one could suppose Miaa Vivian was 
an adventuress,” said Carlyon atifly. 

“She is good looking enough to have put 
Kebert on his guard,” said Miss Hunter. 
“Fortunately, the young lady was not an 
adventuress; of course I perceived that 
directly I spoke to her, Still ber story is 
extraordinary. 

“What is her story?” inquired Mrs. 
Manning, evidently endeavoring to in- 
gratiate herself with the old lady. 

“Her uncle, it appears, is ap invalid.’”’ 

“Certainly. Atthe present moment he 
is lying in a critical condition at tne house 
of Doctor Giraud, at Verdun, in France,”’ 
said Mre, Manning. 

“So | underatand,” said Miss Hunter 
more graciouly, as though secretly relieved 
at this corroboration. ‘Miss Vivian be- 
lieves that he is not being properly treated 
there, and saysthat she herself was kepta 
prisoner in the house, She made her 
eacape, and came to England in order to 
communicate with ber friends,” 

Carlyon and Mrs, Manning exchanged 
glances at this, and the former rose from 
his seat itmnpatiently. 

“In that case we ought to see Miss Vivian 
without delay,”’ he said. 

“May | go up to her room?’ inquired 
the Vicar's wile. 

“Miss Vivian is not in her room. I 
think you will find ber in the drawing- 
room overbead,’’ said Miss Hunter some- 
what grudgingly. 

Kefore the old lady could move from 
her seat Mrs. Manning was on her way 
upstairs, having aslgnallied to Carlyon to 
remain. With his mind entirely preoc- 
cupled with thoughts of Ethel, Carlyon 
entered into conversation in order to con- 
ceal his embarrassment, and, in spite of 
himself, he succeeded jn pleasing his com- 
panions. It soon trarspired that a con- 
necuon of hia was also a relative of the 
Hunter family, which, combined with his 
artless replies to the old ladies’ questions 
disclosing the fact that bis social position 
and iis pecuniary prospects were satis- 
factory, evidently raised him in their esti 
ination. He dimly realized that his host- 
esses were becoming quite gracious and 
friendly when, to his intense relief, Mrs, 
Manning reappeared. 

‘Ethel is well,”’ she said, looking at him 
with a reassuring smile; ‘she wishes to 
nee you.” 

Carlyon did not need pressing. Regard- 
less of the rather alarmed expression 
which appeared upon the faces of the old 
ladies, he rushed up the stairs, and into 
the drawing room, where be found Ethel 
Vivian, pale and agitated, but more beau- 
uful, it seemed to him, than ever. She 
advanced to meet him with outstretched 
hand, smiling and blushing—the picture 
of sweet maidenly modesty, Carlyon, 
Without pausing to consider the rules of 
etiquette, embraced her, and forthwith 
assumed the privilege of a formally ac- 
cepted suitor, Ethel did not repulse him, 
for the next instant the momentous re- 
‘{U@st was made and the blushing answer 
Kiven—an answer which rendered Carlyon 
almost delirious with ecstasy. 

A quarter of an hour later, though to 
Carlyon the interval seemed but a few 
moments, a disereet cough outside an- 
nounced the return of the Vicar’s wife. 

“I dared not remain below another in- 
slant,’’ she said, with a bright sympathetic 
smile. “Tbe poor old ladies would have 
had fits!’ 

“Darling M ra. 


Manning! exclaimed 


mthel, flinging ber arms round her 
iriend’s neck 
‘Congratulate ine Harriet ried ar 


yon, addressing the Vicar’s wile Vy LOI 
UDnatiau pame in bis joyiul agitation 


“I am so giad!’’ returned little Mra. 
Manning, kissing Ethel’s upturned face, 
and squeezing Carlyon’s band. 

Then she turned aside and shed a few 
tears, and Ethel gave a little hysterical 
sob, while Carlyon, for a moment, felt ball 
convinced that he was a stony. hearted 
wretch, When Mra, Manning had dried 
her eyes, she said in « matter-of-fact tone— 

“Have you told Eustace about your 
uncle, Ethel ?”’ 

“No, not yet,” answered Ethel, looking 
conscience-stricken. 

“No!” exclaimed Mrs, Manning, smil- 
ing. ‘“‘Why, whatcould you have found 
to talk about all this time ?”’ 

This embarrassing question caused the 
lovers to exchange shy and confused 
glances, but the Vicar’s wife did not wait 
for a response, 

“I think Eustace should be told at onoe,”’ 
she said more seriously. “It may be de- 
sirable to take some steps immediately.” 





CHAPTER XVI. 

(‘V'sion ot perceived that the expres- 
sion of Ethel’s fair face became trou- 
bled, and he also noticed that, as ber 

blushes faded, she looked very careworm 

and ill, As Ethel heritated, Mrs, Manning 
said— 

‘*Kustace knows that that at Pont des 
Puits you were rigorously watched by that 
horrible woman, and aiso that the same 
course was adopted at Doctor Giraud’s; he 
knows too that all letters were intercepted, 
and that you were not permitted to com- 
municate with any one.’”’ 

“Why wasthis?” asked Carlyor indi- 
goantly. 

‘*] do not know,” answered Ethel grave- 
ly. She was seated upon the sofa, with 
her hand in her lover’s, ‘For a long time 
I thought it was because of you, Eustace; 
but I have since beard that my uncle bas 
been unconscious for some time, and un 
able to give any directions,” 

“Did you not know of bis critical condi- 
tion ?”’ asked Carlyon. 

“Not till Mrs. Manning told me, I was 
never allowed to speak to bim,” replied 
Ethel, ‘He refused to let ne come near 
him. I saw bim only on two occasions, 
and then it was by accident.” 

“Tell Eustace how you happened to see 
him, ’ interposed Mre. Manning. 

“At Pont des Puits,”’ explained Ethel, 
“the nurse kepta close watch upon me, 
and I was bardly permitted to ieave iny 
room, I was not allowed to write letters, 
nor could I stir out without the nurse, | 
subinitted to this partly because the wo. 
man terrified me, and partly because it 
was iny uncle’s wish, You must remem- 
ber that I wasina foreign country, with 
out any one to advise or assist me, and at 
the onset I was terrified and subdued; but 
I rebelled at last, for I grew desperate ”’ 

“] hope and trust that woman will be 
caught and severely puniehed,’’ inter- 
posed Mrs. Manning fervently. 

‘The first time I saw my uncle was 
about ten days after iy arrival,’”’ con- 
tinued Ethel. “One night after | had 
gone to bed the nurse wentout. She had 
never done so before, and | was rather 
nervous at being left alone with my uncle, 
I got up and opened my door, #0 that | 
would hear himifhe wanted anything. 
About ten minutes afterwards I heard the 
entrance-door being opened with a key 
from the outside. | supposed it was the 
nurse returning, but, instead of her, | 
thought | saw a man’s figure pass quickly 
along the passage and enter my uncle's 
roow, I calied out, but the person made 
no answer.”’ 

“Are you sure it was a man ?’’ inquired 
Mra. Manning. 

“Atthe time I felt perfectly convinced 
of it. I ‘istened for a moment, as well as 
my throbbing heart would allow, but | 
heard no sound from my uncle's room. 
Then | was seized with a dreadful fear-—! 
thought perbaps my uncle was being 
robbed and murdered. | rushed across 
the passage, screaming, and tried to enter 
his room. I found the door locked, which 
terrified methe more. While! was rattling 
at the bandie and meking all the noise | 
could, the door suddenly opened, and 1 
waa confronted by my uncle,.’’ 

‘«*+What ia the matter?’ be cried sharply. 

‘“*Tbere is a man in the bouse; | beard 
him enter your room, uncle!’ 

‘“*Nonsense—goto bed! You are a iit 
tle fool; you have been dreaming!’ he 
said. 

“Then he clesed the door again, and | 


retired trembling, but reassured. | 
suppose | really must have been dreau 
ing.’ 

“Was your uncle up and atl ? 


uired (Cariyon 
Yeu: he wore a dressing gown and a 


biack mask. Ip fact, Lis appearance gave 
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me a freab fright,’ said Ethel. “I had not 
seen him since he began to wear a mask.”’ 

“It makes him look ghastly, poor fel 
low !"" remarked Carlyon. 

“When the nurse returned,” resumed 
Ethel, *‘I called ber in, and told her of my 
alarm. She seemed very much agitated, 
and went immediately to my uncle's 
room, When she came back she was very 
angry witb me, and said | had neediensly 
alarmed her patient. She had searched 
everywhere and found no one; so | felt 
rather ashamed of myseff.”’ 

“That was just before you left Pont des 
Puite ?” 

“You. A day or two afterwards,"”’ Ethel 
went on, “the nurse came into my room 
early one morning, and said that my uncie 
had dispensed with her services. She 
told me that he and J were going into the 
house of a doctor at Rouen. | am sure 
she said Rouen, and that is why | pur- 
posely mentioned that place in the hear- 
ing of the concierge.” 

“It was fortunate for your cousin Stephen 
that you did leave a clue, as it turned 
out,” said Carlyon, “If we had not gone 
there and alarmed him, he would have 
had an unpleasant interview with Mr. Bold 
and a detective.’’ 


Bric-a-Brac. 


W Ho Borrow Pays —Among Sioux In- 
diana, when one family borrows a cooking 
utensil from another it ia expected that, 
when the vessel is returned, a smal! por- 
tion of the food cooked in it will be left in 
the bottom. Disregard of this usage ends 
the borrowing subsequently. 

Dances Sop ny AvcTrion —A custom 
that has existed for several centuries ia 
still maintained in come towns on the 
Lower Rhine, On Kanter Monday-—auction 
day—the town crier or clerk calls all the 
young people together, and to the highest 
bidder selis the privilege of dancing with 
the chosen girl, and ber only, during the 
entire year that followa. The fees flow 


| into the public poor-box. 


The nurse was greatly vexed at the, 


time,”’ said Ethel. “I think she men- 
tioned Rouen by a slip of the tongue; she 
persisted that she had said Verdun,” 

“Did you travel there with your uncle!” 
inquired Carlyon. 

“No; my uncle went there with the 
nurse, The nurse took me to the station 
at Pont des Puite, where Madame Giraud 
met ine, and I went with her to Verdun. 
My uncle would not allow me to travel 
with bim.”’ 

“Did you see your uncle at Verdun?” 
inquired Carlyon. 

“Yes, IT muattell you that 1 was seized 
with a dreadful aversion to Doctor Giraud 
the mowent | saw bim. I liked Madame 
Giraud at first, and was delighted at the 
prospect of going to her bouse and oa 
caping from the nurse; but Doctor Giraud’s 
manoper frightened me, avd when | found 
that | was as closely watched as 1 had 
been at Pont des Puits, and was never al- 
lowed to leave the house alone, and | in- 
sisted upon seeing my uncle, I had heard 
of his arrival at the house, but | had 
never been allowed to see him. Doctor 
Giraud declared that my uncie declined to 
avo ine, but | was deterinined to bave an 
interview with him. Atlength I prevailed 
upon Madame (Giraud to take me to my 
uncie’s room without her husband’s know!- 
edge. She conducted ine there one even- 
ing, but unluckily ny uncle happened to 
be asleep. While I was wondering 
whether | should wake him, Doctor (ii- 
raud came in; be was dreadfully angry at 
finding me there, and abused his wife 
shockingly.” 

“Did your uncle seem 1117" inquired 
Carlyon. 

‘*Poor fellow, be had removed his tnask, 
and he looked dreadful—dreadful !" ox- 
claimed Ethel, shuddering and putting 
her hands to her 6yes. 

“If Madame Giraud waa well dispomed 
could you not bave contrived to wend a 
message or a letter through her, darling?’ 
asked Carl yon. 

“] went many letters and many tesn- 
sages,’ replied Ethel, smiling, ‘but none 
of them reached their destination. I at 
length realiz «i that she was absolutely at 
the bidding of her busband.”’ 

“Tell Eustace what made you run 
away,’ said Manning, kissing her. 

“| jeft because | could not help think- 
ing—the suspicion hat been growing upon 
ine for some time—thatmy uncle was not 
at Doctor Giraud’s atall,’ said Ethel s#ol- 
emnly. 

“What?” exclaimed Carlyon, startled, 

“| waw him, and yet | sometimes 
think—”’ 

“That he is dead?" interposed Carl yon, 

“] don’t know,’ exclaimined Kkthel, with 
sudden agitation, which startied Carlyon 
and caused Mra. Manning to cast # warn- 
ing glance at bim—“l don’t know what to 
think. Doctor Giraud says that | am 
mad. If I am, they have made me so, 
But | sometimes doubt whether the poor 
fellow | saw was reaily ny uncle. My 
childiah recollection of his features is very 
slight, and of course his tl) 988 mual bave 
changed bim greatly; but still iny ides 
was that the wurse bad taken him away 
somewhere. Yet you say thal was not 
the case ?’’ 


“We think pot,” said Mra, Manning 
gently, motioning to Carlyon not to agi 
tate her by seeking further explanations 
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years to buy one. 


Wanteév a Buack FLowKn.—Fame and 
fortuné await the ingenious horticulturiat 
who can succeed in producing a flower that 
is entirely black—a problem that has bith- 
erlo defied the effortathat have been made 
in that direction for more than three cen- 
turies past, For, notwithstanding the 
sensational novel of Alexandre Dumas, 
entitied “The Black Tulip,” there ts no 
such thing as areally black flower in ez- 
istence, although almost every color and 
shade of the rainbow is present in lowes 
and blossoma. 

His Finsv AMarrion.—The first ambition 
of every Chinaman ia to have a splendid 
coflin, A poor man will starve bimeelf for 
It is always received 
with great ceremony on its arrival at the 
house, and is regarded as the moat valus- 


_ ble piece of furniture in the establishment. 


lt is kept in the placeof bouor, There sre 
many strange customns connected with the 
funeral rites. One of these is the burning 
at the tomb of paper horses, idols, umbrel- 
jas,, and clothes, These are supposed to 
be necessary and useful to the man when 
he gots to heaven. By being burned they 
undergo some waterial resurrection and 
meet him there. 


Paying ACaLL —When a Chinese makes 
a call on an rcquaintance, he sends in his 
ordinary visiting card or villet, on which 
is written, ‘The tender and sincere friend 
of your lordship, and the perpetual dis- 
ciple of your doctrine, presents himeelf to 
pay his duty and make bis reverence even 
to the earth.”” ‘The master of the house 
meets bis visitor at the door, who firmly 
refuses to enter fiist; the host then makes 
hin a profound bow, and they go in to- 
gether, There is a similar scene at tbe foot 
of the ateira, After along exchange of for- 
malities, they go up side by side, but the 
visitor is obliged to step on the first stair 
with bis right foot, while the master of the 
house puts hia left foot frat. Any China- 
wian who omits these formalities is re- 
garded as very iil bred. 

A New User ror Diamuonnps —Hrazilian 
diamonds are now being put to a novel 
and interesting use. A thin dine of steel, 
seven feel in diameter, has apaces at inter- 
vals of about one and one-half inches, 
These spaces are tilled in with pieces of 
steel (hat exactly fit, and into these are set 
the diamonds, fixed in countersunk screw- 
heads, They are arranged in groups of 
eight, and are #0 placed that they do not 
follow one exactly after the other in the 
cut, but ach line takes ita own course, 
This kind of circular saw is used tor cut- 
ting up blocks of atone, and #o eflicient is 
it that in los than two and one half years 
one bas cutout four hundred and twenty 
thousand square feet of stone, at a coat of 
4 trifle joss than one penny @ equare foot. 
lu this time, however, it has been found 
necessary lo renew twenty of the teeth, the 
average coat of which has been about eight 
shillings por tooth, 


KA ePeNSIVE AKM Ciatns ~The Shah of 
Persia owns the most valuable arm chair 
in the world, Jt is made of solid gold, in. 
laid with precious stones, About a year 
ago some Of (he stones were atolen from 
one of the lega, whereupon the Shah or- 
dered the errestof 4 number of servants 
and held the keeper of the palace reapon 
sible for the furniture, with the intimation 
that if the tbiet were not discovered the 
keeper would be beheaded, The culprit 


being eventually found, was torthwith be- 
headed and bis head carried on a pole by 
the lm perial bodyguard Lurough the streets 
of Teheran A valuable arin chair is io 
the possession of the Earl of Kadnor, It 
orginally cost $40 000, and was presented 
by the city of Augsburg to the Emperor 


Hedoiph Il. of Germany abou’ the year 
1b7¢ It is of steel, and took the artiat 
about thirty years t make it The chair 
hecame the property f ¢ int Tessin, am 
panseacd f Sweden to the 
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LIFE’S WEB. 
sy) & ‘ 
A few tl threads in the web of life, 
Touched, an 4 parted, and touched tn the strife, 
Crone wae strong, and bright, and gay 
Another was fragile, and soft, and gray; 
One giitvred with the shimmer of gold, 
Tie other wae gaudy with color boid 
The stroog bright thread and the gaudy ray 
started together In life's great fray; 
The garish colors wore dull and old, 
The woof of love grew hard and cold, 
Then the Joy of life was incomplete, 
L otil the pale gray strand, so eoft and sweet, 
Worked her wondrous charm itn the mottled 
wel, 
For she blended the colors, and discord was | 
dead : | 
—<_- ° } 
ED AND LOST. | 
LOVED AUST. 
' 
BY THK AUTHOR OF “PENKIVEL,” “OLIVE 


VAROCOK,"’ ETC., ETO, 





CHAPTER XIV—(CONTINUBD). | 
Y wreat good luck Mra, Johnson bap- 

| poned to bavea bottle of ale in the 
; houre, and Bernard, as be poured it 


out, atler vainly endeavoring to get Nance 


to share it with bim, deciared bimself per 
fectiy content and prepared to face the | 
world 

Nance would have given much to have | 
been able to obey him and 6at and drink, 


but, after a vain effort, she leant back, 
and with downcast eyes sat and listened to | 
him. 

For Bernard, with, considering bis age, 
most extraordinary tact and success,talked | 
on as if the fact of thetr being there to- | 
gether, alone, and presumably man and 
wife, were (he most natural thing in the 
world; and, indeed, as if they bad been | 
married for--well, say, quitea week. But 
when he had finished bis chop, he said, in 


a low voice 

“Now, dearest, we will go out and--and 
talk things «over, Get your batand jacket, 
and mind, not a word to the landlady.” 

Whben Mrs. Johnsen came in to clear the 
things away he said 

“] ehall have to ran up to town for our 
luggage, Mre. Jobrieen. I didn’t bring it 
because I did not know whether wesbould 
be able to get rooms.” 

The explanation appeared to be quite 
satiafactory to Mra, Johnson. 

“Quite so, str,” she maid. “But if Mre, 
Bernard should want anything, I daresay 
leould lend itto ber. I’ve a daughter— 
ahe'e not at home at present about your 
good lady's size.’ 

Inwardly groaning, Bernard went down 





to the gate, end in a very few minutes 
Nance joined bim. 

Short as the time of ber absence had 
been, Bernard noticed a changein her face, 


There was an expression of resolution in 
the saad eyes and on the lips which he did 
not understand, 

“] want to show you the river,”’ be said. 
“Itia very beautiful about here. Ian’t this 


a pretty dlace?” 

She looked round and at the cottage with | 
ita thatched roof aod ivy covered walls 
dreamily, and murmured assent. They | 
walked across the beath and down to the | 


river side Bernard wota boat and rowed 


up stream between the green meadows 
and the trees that rose sheer from the op- 
posite bank; and presently they came to a 


amall isiaod thickly plapted with withes 
and studded with flawera 

*Letine get you some,"’ he said, as be 
taw her looking at them wistfally. 

They landed, and in silence he gathered 
a buneh and brought them to her where 
ehe saton a toossy mound at the foot of 
ene ol tho trees, her eyes fixed on the 
river, ber hands clasped. 

lie dropped thei in ber lap. 

*blora’s offering,” he said. 

Then he threw biusell down beside he: 
and took ber hand. 

“Napee,”’ be said, ‘have you forgiven 
me for-.for deceiving the landiady? | 
couldn't helpit Leoulda’t let her taink 
—and alter all, it doesn't matter. Nance, 
you have not forgotten what ] said before 
we started this morning’? I love you, 
Nance; 1 love you, dear! You know that 


Do you love mea littie in return ?” 

With her eyes astiil fixed on the river, 
she murmured 

‘Yos, | love you! 

He pul bis arm round her and tried to 
irav a t t gentiy very gently 

ai e , 
ay 

> was ery 
pace tine Or [ rew 1iOD set Sal ir 
LOGr Sau Cyos 


| the truth. 


| firmly. 


| never be able to meet your friends again, 


| Induce me, persuade me. 


| me again, 
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“No,” abe sald almost inaudibly. 

“No!” be echoed, amezed and dismayed. 
“No, Nance?” 

‘“*No,"’ she said. 
wife.’"’ 

“Dearest! Whaido you say?” be re 
monstrated. “You love me. You bave 
told meso! You will be my wife! You 
must!” 

She shook ber head sadly. 

“No,” she ssid. “Never, never! Do 


“J will never te your 


with an undercurrent of firmness—‘do 
you think that I am so ignorant a# not to 


| know the difference between us; so blind 


as not to know that I am not—not fit to be 
the wife of any honest man?” 

‘Nance, you are worthy——”’ 

She made a gesture with be hand to stop 
him. 

“I ama common work-girl, you are a 
gentieman. I am the daughter of—of a 
thief!’ Her voice died away to a tremu~ 
lous whisper. “I am not fit to speak to 
you, to be seen in your company. Ob, 
don’t speak; not—not yet! I want all my 
strength, and—and I sm so weak. Do you 
think that I do not understand how 
you would lower yourself by marrying 
such asl am! Ob yes, yes, but I do! I 
do! I have thought of itand have learnt 
I would rather die than drag 
you down to my level——”’ 

“Drag me down!” he exclaimed. “If 


| you knew——” 


“It in because I know!’ she said sadly, 
“If you married me you would 


your relations again. Everybody would 


| @ay that I had ruined you; and—and I 
_ would rather die! Ob, 


I wish I were 
dead! No! no!" for be attempted to take 
her band again. ‘‘Nothing, nothing will 


that I love you so little, and that I am so 
ungrateful—so forgetful—as to injure you 


| who bave done 80 much for me—for bim. 
Think! You have saved my father, you . 
| have been the truest friend that ever a 


_ you think"’—her voice came brokenly, but 


| 


' indeed, his heart were broken. He passed | 


Do you think | 











etn And I will try not to think—to 
forget. And I will forget! Leave me now. 
Take me to the other side, and—go back to 
London and your friends.” 

He rose. The river sang in bis ears, the 
opposite bank loomed as if through a mist 
before his eyes. His first passion, a strong 
man’s passion, merciless as death itself, 
shook bim trom bead to foot. 

“] will not!” hesaid, “you shall be my 


to Eden-row. 


was tbe groom. ‘Get some change,” and 
he wrote a cheque, ‘‘and put @ spare port. 
manteau in the cart.” 

W hen the dog cart came round he drove 
The broker's man was 
sprawled outin Nance’s chair. A pot of 
ale was on her work-table, and the room 
was filled with the odor of cheap and strong 


_ tobacco. Bernard, with a shudder, placed 


wife! You have no right to refuse, tusend | 
. there is balf a sovereign for yourself. If 


me away after you have told me tbat you 
love me. 
stretched out bis hands to her in wild ap- 
peal. 

She rose but shrank back, repelJing him 
with ber band. 

“No! I will never consent, never. Ob, 
take me back and go!” 

His face went white and bis lips straight- 
ened. 

**You do not love me!” hesaid, hoarsely. 
“You may think you do but you don’t, or 
you would not send me away. God for- 
give you, Nance, you have broken my 
beart.—I—I will not harass you any more. 
Yea, 1 will go! Come!” 

He heid out his hand to her, but she got 


Come to me, Nance!” And he. 


the required amount on the table, 
“There you are, my man,” be said, “aud 


you feel like earning it, clear out as soon 


as youcan.”” And he pitched the pint pot 


into the boat without toucbing bis hand. | 


He rowed tothe opposite bank, and they 
got out and stood side by side in silence 
for a moment. He seemed dazed —as if, 


his band across his forehead, and looking 
straight before him said— 


| 


| 


**] will go back to London, and send you | 
some things from the cottage. You will | 


be quite safe here, You will veed some 
money; don’t’’—fiercely “don’t refuse to 
lei me help you. You shall not!” 

“No,” she said meekly, humbly, ‘but J | 


| 


have enough, and there is money owing | 


me. I do not want any.”’ 


“Very well,’ he said, huskily. “I will 


' send the things I think you want. I can 
' get them from the servant. If—if, you 


poor helpless girl bad. You have never 


| thought of yourself all through, but I 


must think for you! You have saved 
him, I will save you!” 
A divine light shone in her lovely eyes, 


a warin flush rose to her pale face, which 


heightened ber veauty tenfold, and made | 


her seem to Bernard a woman glorified to 
an angel. 

“Nance !"’ broke from him as he pressed 
ber band to his heart. “You cannot mean 
it!” 

“Yes!’ she said, drawing her hand 
away, her eves resting on him with a 
woman’s tender :ove and a woman’s smile 
of agonized self-sacrifice, ‘I do mean it. | 
will never, never consent. I have meant 
to say 80 all along, before—before to day, 
and all you have done for me. 1 love you. 
No, no don’t touch me,”’ she prayed to bim 
with clasped hands, ‘‘I—I wanttodoright! 
Help me! oh, help me!” 

“Right! be cried, hoarsely. “It is 
wrong, wrong! Graut all you say; what is 
it to anyone but ourselves, What has the 
world, my friends, wy people, to do with 
it. We have only our own lives, just our 
own lives. We must think of our own 
happiness, Nance. | love you, ] must have 
you for my wife!” 

“No,” sbe said, !n exactly the same tone, 
“you—you cannot. You must never ask 
You will go away, now Cyril.” 

Her lips trembled and her voice broke 
with a suppressed sob. “You must go 
away and forget me. It—it will not be 
hard, Oh, forgive me, I know that you 
loveme! It will be hard. I—feel that: 
but it will not be su difficult as you think. 
You have so many friends; know so many 
better, more beautiful, women. I bave 
seen them, | know what they are. They 
are worthy of you; not 1! You will find 
someone to love, someone who will love 


| you—but not better than I do! ’—the pa- 


renthesie was the outcry of ber aching 


should want me—but you will not, you are 
too proud. I know! Yes, you have left 
your pride break my beart and ruin my 
life. Go now. 
you safe at the cottage. I—oh, Nance, 
Nance, and I love you so! (iood- bye!’ 
He did not offer her bis hand,and turned 


out of the window. 

When the man, almost too astounded to 
grupt his thanks, shuffied out, Bernard 
called in Sarah, who was sniveiling in the 
| passage, and told her to pack up Nance’s 
things. He, himeelf, collected Nance’s 
books, her lace-pillow, and one or two 
knick-knacke whicb he felt she would trea- 
sure, and packed them with loving care in 
the empty portmanteau, and tn less than 
an hour was ready to start, 

‘*You can take charge while Mias Grey 
is away,’ he said toSarab, who stared from 
his face to the gold in ber band in blank 
bewilderment. “If Mr. Grey should come 
back, tell him—well, {pill him to leave his 
address,” he added. 

As he drove away, with a last look at the 
place which was sacred to him as the home 
ot bis darling, ® newspaper boy came 
round the corner with evening papers and 
yelled— 

‘“‘Horful haccident in the West Hend 
Death of acountess! All the de-taile for 
haltpenny !”’ 

The mare, started by the demoniacal ye!) 
swerved aside, and Bernard had to pull up 
to prevent an upset. Quite unabashed, the 
newsboy seized the opportunity, and, 


| springing on to the step o1 the cart, thrust 


I will wait here until I see | 


' his head away that she might not see the | 


heart, and escaped her ere she knew it— | 


“And she will soon teach you to forget 
me.’"’ 


“Never!” he broke out, almost fiercely, | 


“I shall never love another woman, I shal! 
never forget you. What is more, | will 
nottry! You are the one woman in the 
world for me, Nance, just the one woman. 
Don’t send me away! Don’t steel your 
heart against me, Nance, Nance!” 

Her eyes burnt with unsbed teara 

“1 must, I must!’ sbe moaned. “On, 1 
thought you wouid help me, that you 
would see how right I am, and that | 
meant to save you. And I will! Cyril, 


you will go now; you will leave me! | 


shall be quite safe! I can work as I have 
aiway>done. I will stay here at the cot 
tage where you have brought me—ob ! 


how good you have been to me. | sbail 


not feel lonely; only—only, when 1 think ' uncertsin. 


tears of which his manhood was ashamed. 
*“300d-bye !"’ she breathed. She turned 
away, walked a few steps, then, with a 
cry, was beck at his side, ber hands out. 
stretched, her eyes blinded with tears. 
“Ob, Icannot! I cannot! I love you! 


I love you! I cannot go or let you go! 1, 
will never be your wife—never, but I can. | 


not let you go! Speak to me, dsarest— 
dsarest ! only let me stay with you!’ 

The next moment sbe was on bis heart, 
her lips made dumb by bis kisses upon her 
face. It was the supreme moment of 
woman's self-sacrifice. 

And let those who are ready to cast their 
stone of blame at her pause while they 
place themselves in her position, and ask 
themselves if, were her case theirs, they 
would not have done even as she bad 
done, Let her great, unselfish love plead 
for ber. 





CHAPTER XV. 
fP\HERE isa little village at Long Ditton 
l with the usual complement of shops— 
a baker’s, a butcher’s, a small general 
store, and a still smaller jeweller’s, On 
their way back to the cottage Bernard 
paused at the window of the latter and 
looked in. 
‘Wait a moment for me, dearest,” he 
w bispered. 
He was not inside many minutes, and 


a paper under Bernard's nose, 

At another time, Bernard would have 
sworn, but bis heart waa too fall of happi- 
ness this evening to permit him to be an- 
gry with anything or anybody, and he 
took tbe paper, thrust it under the seat, 
and, tossing the boy a coin drove on. 

Becky, the mare, was allowed to stretoh 
herself on that journey as she bad never 
been allowed before, and she sped along 
the road in bigh glee, and at a pace that 


| soon brought Bernard to the cottage. ol 
r 


At the sound of the wheels the 
opened and Mrs. Jobnson appeared. 
“Ha! Mrs. Bernard all right ?” he asked. 
The landlady smiled. ‘Not been mar- 
ried long, at any rate,” shethought, ‘Ob, 
yos, sir; she’s waiting supper for you.” 
“All right,’”’ he said, ‘just atand by the 
mare’s head——”’ Buta slim figure glided 


| past Mrs. Jobnson, and went to Becky,and 


} 


when be came out be said nothing; but | 


when they reached the shelter of the trees 
that fringed the heath, he took her hand, 
and slipped something on her finger. 

Nanve staried and looked at it. The 
something was a plain gold ring. 

“My wile!” he whispered. 

She shook her head, and made as if she 
would take the ring off; but bis band 


| closed over hers aad held it, and still held 
, it as they reached the cottage gate, 


“Go in now, dearest, and rest,’’ he said. 
“T shall not be long.” 

‘Where are you going?” she asked, al 
most inaudibly. 

“To London,”’ he said. 


Mra. Johnson discreetly retired. 

“You have come back,” Nance said, 
laying her face against Becky’s sleek, ae. 
tiny neck. 

‘*Yea,’’ he said, with ashort laugh of joy 
and bappiness. ‘Did you think I had gone 
for ever, Nance? You are not afraid of 
ber ?’’ meaning the mare, 

‘No; 1 am not afraid,’ she said. ‘What 
is that?’’ sheasked, as he lifted out the 
portmanteau. 

“You'll see,”’ he said. “You can unpack 
them while I take Becky round tothe inn 
stables.’”’ 

He carried the boxes into the passage, 
and went out to her again. He would have 
taken ber in his arms there and then, but 
Mrs. Johnson was standing in the passagé 
superintending the conveyal of the port 
manteaus upstairs, and Nance shyly 
shrank back. 

He drove round to tbe stables, and saw 
the mare comfortably housed. 

‘‘Here’s a newspaper, sir,’ said the ost- 
ler. 

‘Never mind,” said Bernard; ‘‘you cao 
keep ic It is not often you get the London 
news so quickly, eh, my man ?’’ 

Then he went back to the village. 

Supper was laid, the room looked the 66- 
sence of cheerfulness and comfort. Nancé 
atood awaiting him, pale still, but 
with the light of love in her violet ey 
She was graye, but sad no longer. She 


| stood with her hands folded before her, # 
| Esther might have stood before the king— 


“] shall not be | 


long. It is only ashbort drive, and I shall | 


bring the dog-cart. Leave that ring where 
itia, You will obey we, Nance ?”’ 
“Yes,”’she breathed. ‘I will obey.’’ 


He bad to wait some little time at the | 


station, but the train was an express, and 
he was soon in London. He went to his 
room, Ordered his dog-cart, and his man to 
pack a portmanteau, 

“lam going out of town for a time, Rob- 
son,” he said. “No, I shall not want you. 


You can keep the letters, as my address js 


I shall not want George’—that ' 


asa woman stands before the wan for 
whom sbe has made the supreme sacrifice. 

He went to her and took her in his srm* 
and kissed her on lips and brow. 

“Yes, 1 have come tack, Nance!” be 
said, the words, low as they were, ringing 
with the masic of a passionate love and de 
votion. ‘Come back, never to go sw8y 
again. Never again while life lasts! /™ 
mée—whisper, Nance—do you love ne! 
Are you giad that I have come back ? ¥ 
will not send me away ?”’ 

She did not answer, but stood witb &) 64 
fixed on his, ber hands resting 00 bis 
shoulder, almost clasping bis neck. 


' 
ou 
















He waited, his gaze searching her heart; 
then be took her left band down and looked 
at it. 


ger. 
With acry of unspeakable joy he caught 
her to him— | 
“My Nance!” 


CHAPTER XVI. 


f HEY were happy! One writes the sen- 
[ tence with misgivings, for it is given 
to so few to taste perfect happiness in 
this saddest of worlds; but of those few 
Nance and Bernard may surely be counted. 
Love had turned thie rather unsatisfac- 
tory planet of ours into a globe of glorious 
light and joy. And, strange to say, their 
love for each other grew instead of dimi- 
pished as the days glided by; for, day by 
day, Nance became a reveiatiou to him. 


He bad known that she was beautiful, he) 


bad thought ber sweet and lovable, but 
it was not until be knew her as he knew 
her now tbat he realized that woman was 
indeed God’s greatest gift to man. 


Sometimes he found bimself gazing at | 
ber in a kind of silent wonder, and listen- | actress. Seriously, Nance, you are awfally | 





The plain gold ring was stillon ber fn- | 
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said bumbly. “The difficult thing must ‘No!" 


be for you to be satisfied with me.”’ 


That was all. A moment or two after- 


“You will upset the boat,” she said, wards, as ifshe had succeeded in banish- 


touching bis forehead with her lips slightly. 
‘“‘Who cares! But tell me, Nance, are 
you really satisfied ? 


| times realize that I am an ignorant kind of 





| dunce, unworthy——” 


‘ She put her soft, warm palm against bis 
ps. 

“Hush!” she said solemly. “Don’t say 
that kind of thing, even in jest, Cyril. You 
are to me——”’ Nhe stopped, and some- 
thing like tears dimmed her lovely eyes. 
“You are to me—everything; just the 
— wide world, and everything behind 
Fad 

He leant back, awed by her tone and 
look, and was silent for a moment or two; 
then he said— 

“Read to me, Nance, I’m a dunce, | 
know—thougn I did’t discover it fully un- 
til lately—but I like to hear you read. I 
seen to understand the meaning ever so 
much more easily when you read than 
when I’m reading myself. How’t that, | 
I wonder? I suppose you area bit of an 


ing to her in a like amazement. For, as a clever,’ 


plant will develop and put out its beaute- 


ous flowers under the influence of a kind- | 


ly sun, Nance was developing and putting 
out the blossoms of divine womanhood. 

Hitherto he had known her asa shy, ner- 
vous girl, depressed by the presence of an 
unworthy father; but alone with Bernard, 
and cherished with his love, her nature 
had room to expand. 

And not only her nature, but her intel- 
lect. Bernard soon discovered that the wo- 
man of his heart was not only beautiful 
but clever, She had remembered what she 
had read, had assimilated all that was 
good, and cast aside all that was bad; the 
result was that, whereas most girls in her 
position wou'd have bored him with their 
ignorance, Nance’s influence over him in- 
creased daily. He not only loved her more 


dearly than be had done at first, but be 


grew to respect her as he had never re- 
pected any otber woman. 

Myrtle Cottage became a veritable bow- 
er of Eden to these two—of an Eden in 
which, for the present, there was no ser- 
pent. 

As for Nance, her love could not bave in- 
creased, for it was of perfect proportions 
from the beginning. He was the king of 
men to her, ber bero, her god; and that 
was the whole case. Atany moment she 
would have been content tolay down her 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


} 








She laughed as she shipped the sculls 
and picked up the book, a volume of 
poems, which would have bored Bernard 
to death—a month ago. 

“IT shall be awfully vain if you do not 
take care sir,” she said. 

He looked at her gravely. 

“No, you won't, Nance,” he said, with a 
shrewdness one would not have suspected 
him to possess. ‘Nothing would make 
you vain. I never knew a woman so free 
from smal) vices. I don’t believe you 
half know your worth. For instance, | 
don’t believe you care what you wear.”’ 

She laugbed again, her eyes resting on 
him with a tender love, 

“Do I not? Why, I never put onagown 
or do my hair without thinking, ‘Will he 
like this dress; will he like it done up in 
this way ?’’ 

“Ab,” he said. ‘That's all on my ac- 
count. You don’t care for yourself. Now, 
most women dress to please seach other.”’ 

“Then they must have no one to love,” 
she said, simply; ‘while I——” 

She stopped, and, opening the book, be- 
gan toread. She had chosen Browning 
from the small library which Bernard bad 
caused to be sent down to Myrtle Cottage, 
and Bernard, es she read in the soft, low 
voice which seemed to give effect to the 
dullest passages, wondered why people 


life for his sake; but she did better than die declared Browning difficult to understand 


for hina—she lived for bim, and him only. 

Nature even seemed in sympathy with 
them. The weather was lovely. 
shone every day, and the gilded hours 
tlew by to a strain of unseen music, 

Every morning, after breakfast, they 
would go down to the boat, or for a drive 
in the dcg-cart. 


| 


| 


would row or drive, for she bad learnt to | 
handle the sculls and the reins with a faci. | 


lity that delighted and astonished Bernard. 

“There is nothing you couldn’tdoif you 
tried, Nance,’’ he said one day, as he lay 
in the bottom of the boat, with his pipe in 
his mouth, and gazed at her witb half- 
closed eyes as she slowly pulled the light 
boat against the scarcely perceptibie 
stream. 


| 


The biush of pleasure which the smallest | 


word of praise or love from him had power 
to call to her face, made her look very 
beautiful; and his eyes opened with a 
lover’s fond admiration as he asked him- 
self whether any girl in the world ever 
looked more lovely than his did in her 
light morning gown, which was no whiter 


than the shapely white throat that rose , 


from it, with the rich chestnut hair gieam- 
golden here and there in the sunlight, 
with the eyes deepened almost into biack 
with dreamy reverie. 


He leant forward and touched with his | 


lips the small banda, tanned faintly by the 
sun’s hot kisses, and freed one of her hands 
to lay it caressing on bis head. 


“Ob, yes,”’ she esid, smiling down at | 
him, “there are heaps of things. I could | 


not play football or cricket, or, for that 
matter, even 


though smiling still. ‘“There’s scarcely 


the piano,’’ she sighed, | 


anything I can do, when you come | 


think of it;” her eyes drew away from his 
face to the sky wistfully. “I wish I were 
more like other women, Cyril.’’ 

“Thank heaven, you can’t bave your 
wish !" be said devoutly. 

“Ah, you don’t understand,’’ she said 
softly. ‘But it does not matter so long as 
—as you are satisfied with me.”’ 

He turned so that be could put bis arm 
round her slim waist—they had tbe river 
all to tnemsel ves—and drew her facedown 
to him. 

‘'That’s easy enough for me, Nance,”’ Le 


she made bim easy enough. 
She was reading that 


Don’t you some. | 


5 


_—-< 


| from me occasionally, jest for a change? 
If so, and I think it must be so—tor how 
| Can you help being bored, shut up always 


| Ing all remembrance of the thoughts that | with someone who knows nothing of the 


| 
| 
| 








wonderful love | 
Tbe sun | poem, “In a balcony,’ and her clear, melo- 


dious voice vibrated in sympathy witb the | 


characters, so that Bernard seemed to ac- 
tually see and hear thein. 
W ben she vad finished she let the book 


Sometimes Nance herself | fall, and looked across the river dreamiiy. 


“And it is all true,” she mwurmured, 
more to herself than to him. 

‘Nance ?”’ 

“]T mean,” with sudden shyness, ‘it is 
true that women and men are content to 
die for love’s sake. It is not all a fiction of 
the poets and novelists.”’ 

“You don’t want to die, Nance?’ he 
said, trying to laugh, but failing. 

‘“No,’’ she said, smiling at him, but with 
a touch of sad wistfulness, “One does not 
want to die when one is happy, unlese-—”’ 

‘And vou are happy, Nance?’ he said, 
taking ber hand, and laying it against his 
sunburnt neck. 

“Yos,’’ she said, with simple truth, “I 
am quite happy——”’ 

“Why did you say ‘unless’?’”’ 

‘‘Because—well, at times one remembers 
that onecannot be bappy for long——’’ 

“Nance !"’ reproacbfully. 

“And that one might not be happy when 
one does not deserve to be so,’’ 

“Nance !"’ be exclaimed again. 
deserve all the happiness——”’ 

She shook her head gently, but with the 


“You 


| ceitful, 


had risen, ghost-like, in her mind, she 
turned ber face to him, all smiles. 

“Cyril, lam hungry !” 

He sprang up, making the light-boat 
rock. 

‘So am I; starving!” he exclaimed. He 
got out the picnic-basket, and arranged 
the simple lanch which Mra. Johnson had, 
for all its simplicity, made and packed 
daintily, and, laughing and chatting, they 
sat side by side, and ate it. 

Now and again a boat passed them; but 
few persons were on the river, and they 
seemed to have it all to themselves in the 
back water behind the isiand to which they 
had drifted, 

After lunch Bernard pulled home. He 
had ordered the dog-cart to be in waiting 
for them, and presently they were bowling 
along the level Surrey roads, Nance man- 
aging Beck y—who had followed her mas- 
ter’s example and learned to love ber— 
with a light but skilfal band. 

As they passed through the little village 
the people looked at them with a natural 
curiosity, mingled with their admiration 
and interest, 

Mrs. Johnson was no gossip, but it was 


as well known as if the facta were pub- | 


lished in the local newspaper that Mr. and 
Mrs. Bernard were on their honeymoon. 
In this the Long Ditton tradespeople and 


few residents saw nothing surprising; but | 


they were rather astonished and puzsied 
in the fact that no visitors ever came to see 
them, and that the postman never hadany 
letters for them. The Long Dittonites 
were no more curious or censorious than 
the rest of mankind, but they felt that such 
complete isolation from the world was 
rather curious, even in a newly-married 
couple, and they talked. 

The doctor's wife, for instance, ata bigh 
tea that afternoon, given for the express 
purpose of discussing Mr. and Mra. Ber- 
nard, gave itas her opinion ‘that it was 
strange,”’ and shaking her head, whispered 
that she hoped nothing ‘‘was wrong.”’ 

‘*He looks a gentleman, and she a lady. 
Yos, certainly they are all right in that 
direction,’’ i:emarked the vicar’s wife, 
‘‘and they both come to church every Sun- 
day morning.” 

“And she has the sweetest and moat in- 
nocent of faces,’”’ said the vicar, ‘i should 
find it hard to credit anyone, with such a 
face, of evil. We must remember that 
charity——”’ 

“Yes,” cut in the vicaress, who was ra- 
ther apt to interrupt her lord and master 
in a way that sometimes annoyed bim and 
always amused his flock. ‘Yes, but we 
must remember that appearances are ce- 
We can’t forget that pretty girl 
who came down here three years ago with 
ber ‘husband,’ as he was supposed to be, 
and left without paying their bills, and 
figured in tbe Divorce Court afterwards,”’ 

“*T au told by Biles, the grocer, that Mrs, 
Bernard pays ber bills with scrupulous 
regularity,’’ said the vicar, meekily. 

“If you think they are quite respectable 
I’d better call on them,’’ said bis wife, upon 
whom the appearance of Bernard and 
Nance and the bandsome horse and dog- 
cart which had Just gone by had had their 
effect. 

The vicar coughed. 

“T really think you might, my dear.’’ 

“Very well,’ she said, “I will call to- 
morrow. It is no us@ this afternoon, as 
they have gone out.”’ 

Happily unconscious of the amiable lit- 
tle plot against their solitude, Bernard and 
Nance drove on through the sweet-smel! 
ing janesand over the broad, gorse covered 
heaths to the little country inn where they 
were to get some tea before returning to 
dinner. 

They reached the inn, and got their tea 


| ina quaint, old-fashioned room opening 


swile still on her half-parted lips that al- | 


ways seemed to invite his kiss. 

“No;ah, no! ButIcan’tthink of any- 
thing, excepting that you and I are to- 
gether, alone in all the world, and that 
you love me.”” She spoke the words with- 
out a trace of false shyness. She knew 
they were true. “I ought to think of 80 


many things; of—of my father—of—of-—”’ | 


She could not finish, but he understood, 
and bis voice was scarcely above a whisper 
as he rejoined earnest! y— 
‘‘Nance—dearest— you have no cause to 
accuse yourself on his account He left 
you before you left him; you did not leave 
bim! And Nauce, remember ! 
W hat I said a month ago! say now with 
so my wife! 
ifto push away 


and, 


all my beart 
She put out her hand as 
the subject as weil as to stop him. 


on toa garden filled with roses and laven- 
der, stocks and mignonette, which Bernard 
said reminded him, though it was so un- 
like, of some of the gardens abroad. 

“I've got to show you Italy and Switzer- 
land, and all the reatof it, Nance,’’ he said. 
“We'll cut across the Channel! aud look 
’em up when we get tired of Myrtle Cot- 
tage and Long Ditton.” 

“Then we sbail not go for a long, a very 
long time,’’ she ssid, leaning against the 
door, on the step of which he sat smoking. 
“At least, I shall never grow tired of it 
But you—tell me the truth, Cyril,’’ she 
went on with sudden gravity, ber band 
caressing his short, wavy hair, ‘‘don’t you 


miss your London |ifeandall your friends? 
Tell me the exact truth, please. Some 
times I think that I must be the moat = 

fish of mortals to keep you away from 
them all. Wouldn't you like to go away 


| things you care for?—if so, please go; I 

| shall not mind.” 

| He laughed shortly as he drew ber hand 
down and kissed it, 

“If I didn’t know you very well I should 
| think you wanted to get rid of me, Nance!” 
| hesaid. “No, I'm not at all anxious to 
| leave you; and as for missing the old life 
| and the old friends—well, I'd rather have 
| youthan an army of them. Make your 
| mind easy on my account, Nance. I’m as 
| happy as a sandboy; and you can’t be 

happier than that individual, I believe” 

Those wore sweet words for her to hear, 

and she breathed a sigh of gratitude and 
| love. She felt, when she heard him speak 
| thus, that she had not made her great 
Sacrifice in vain. Reluctantly, they or- 
dered Becky to be harnessed, and started 
for home, 

“You shall drive, Cyril,” she said. “I 
feel lazy.’” And she leant back with halt 
closed eyes, her hand now and again 
touching his arm lovingly. 

Presently, while they were in a narrow 
lane, they heard the sound of an approach- 
ing vehicle. 

“Something coming; there s just room 
to pass, and no more,’ he said. 

The coming vehicle turned ont to be a 
| Stylish mail. phaeton, well filled with ladies 
and gentlemen, who were evidently in the 
best of spirits, for they were laughing and 
talking gaily. A lady was driving, and 
Bernard frowned and bit bis lip as he saw 
that it was Lady Fanny Howard. A man 
he knew sat beside her, and Lady Grandi- 
son and « daughter of Lady Harkley's 
were behind. 

“Is there room for them to pass?” said 
Nance, 

Then as she glanced at him, she saw the 
cloud on his face and understood it. 

lady Fanny drew the horses up to a 
walk, then stopped them altogether as, 
coming abreast of the dog-cart, ashe recog: 
nized Bernard. 

“Why, how do you do?” she exclaimed 
in her loud, boyish voice. “What a sur- 
prise!’ Then she stopped short and 
locked at Nance without seeming to do so 
—the look with which a woman takes in 
the whole appearance of another, from top 
| to toe, 

Bernard raised his hat; the man beside 
Lady Fanny did likewise; the two other 
ladies bowed; but Nance felt that they 
were regarding her with “frozen eyes” 
and the color rose to her face, then left it 
pale, 

‘Are you staying hore? We heard you 
had gone to Africa,” asked Lady Fanny, 
who was nota bil embarrassed or put out 
of countenance, ‘We are going down to 
a rough-and-tumbie dinner at the Wheat- 
sheaf.’’ 

As she spoke she looked at Nance point 
edly, as if she wanted to see whether Ker- 
nard would introduce her; then, aa HKer- 
nard &# conventional reply that 
sounded stiff by reason of bis emberrass- 
went, her manner changed, and, with 
curt nod she said, “Delightful weather, 
inn’t it? The 
other ladies did not vouchsafe bim even a 
parting bow. 

Bernard touched the mare with his whip, 
and she sprang forward, Nance said nota 
word, but leant as far back aa she could, 
and as far away from him. Hie felt con- 
strained to speak at last. 

“That was Lady Fanny 
said ina would-be casual 


made 


(hood-bye! and drove on, 


Howard,” he 
way; ‘she laa 
gay young person, a regular tom boy—a 
great chum of my father'#, who isa@ bit of 


a tom-boy bhimeelf. Did you think her 
pretty ?” 
Nance was a silent moment, 


“They were al! 
said in «a low voice, 

He nodded, 

“Yos, Lady Grandison and Mies Bark- 
ley; the man in front isin the (iuards; the 
ladies are old friends pe 

“And they did not speak to you—scarce- 
ly bowed when they went,” she said pain- 
fully. “[-] know the yes, I 
koow,’’ and her voice trembled, “It was 
because | was with you.”’ 

Hie fushed, and bit at his moustache, 

“Now, Nauce, don't be foolish, dearest,’’ 
he said soothingly; “there wasn't much 


friends of your?” she 





reason; 


tine for prolonged conversation.” 

“They would have passed you aa if they 
had not known you, ifthe young lady had 
not spoken,”’ she sali with quiet convie- 
tion. ‘Yor; | have separated you from 
your friends! 
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FLOWERS, 
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heere our way with dreamy flowers, 
ight troparte 
tke 


lleaven « 
Aud through the 


es which Vernal show 


1 ome chart come 
ere, 


Teocheer onr falnting heart« 


Avear some polscless angel etraye, 
some flower forever bloomea, 

With loveand Joy and beauty rife, 
lo etar the darkest scones of life 





Daffodil. 
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LONG low celled room, with three 
A large windows all wide open to the 

freah spring wind and sunsbine—s 
room about which there is an indescriba 
ble old world air, In spite of the chairs be- 
ing too modern and conducive to loanging 
for it to be supposed that the great grand- 
mothers of the present generation ever oc- 
cupled them. 

Hy one of the open windows, staring fix 
edly at the green-tinted wood which 
atretches away from the farther side of the 
sinooth velvety lawn, a young nan stands 
with bands thrust deeply into his pockets 
and an expression of intense gravity on bis 
face. 

In the centre of the room, in one of the 
easiest of the lounging chairs, with the ap 
pearance of one who is in the habit of 
making berself comfortable, however disa- 
agreeable clroumstances may be, sits a 


young girl with a face as fair to look upon | 


an the bright spring morning itself, and ans 
changeable from sunshine to shadow as 
April weather, 

Nhe glances half impatiently at the clock 
on the chimney-piece, and then breaks 
into s peal of merry laughter, which laste 
unoontrolled for several seconds, 

“What is amusing you?’ asks a grave 
volee, which harmonizes with the 6x press 
jon of the young man's face. 

“My good Regie, how can you ask 7'’ the 


wirl replies, drying ber eyes. “Itisenough | 
Here have | 


to make one laugh oneself ill! 
you and | been sent into this room to say 


our lesson, and we have spent pearly an | 


hour tn absolute silence; it is too absurd, 


the whole aflair!’—and teaning hack tn | 


her chair, she gives way once more to her 
mirth. 

Suddenly however her laughing ceases 
as Kegie saya soberly — 

“] cannot see that it isa laughing matter 
at all, Dafodtl.’”’ 

“Ab, but then you and I always look at 
matters from a different point of view!" 
she returns, with a shake of her bright 
head. Aftera slight pause, she goes on, 
with a faint littie sigh, “But, whether we 
laugh or groan over it, the fact remains, 
Hegie, and we must make up our minds to 
it the sooner the better!’ 

“My mind is made up,” be says,crossing 
the room to her side. 

“So is mipe!"’—rising hastily from her 
ehalr and biting her lip to restrain a smile. 

All desire to smile is soon gone how- 
ever. Kegie slowly withdraws his hands 
from his pockets, and, extending one of 
them towards her, says quietly — 

‘Daflodil, will you mary me?’’ 

Although tbhegirl knew what was coming 
and laughed heartily over it tor a few 
minutes ag’, now, when the time has ar- 
rived for her ready-made reply. Regie's 
voice and manner awe ber nota littie, and 
itisin avery faint and nervous whisper 
that she answers 

“Yen, Regie.” 

Then she puts her slim band on bis, and 
there follows a deep silence. They stand 
side by side, hand in band, for what seems 
hours to them both, Then Regie stoops 
and gravely kisses the soft cheek nearest 
to him. 

Daffodil instantly turna a vivid scarlet. 

“What are you thinking off” she cries, 
in an excited indignant tone. ‘Thatis not 
inthe bond, is it? If we agree to marry 
each otber from purely business motives, 
it doea bot follow that we are to pretend to 

to make love, | hope?” 

“1 beg your pardon,’’ says Regie apolo. 
gelically; l really did not mean to offend 
you.” 

“Ou, Lam not offended,” she returns, 
pressing both her hands to her scarlet 
“only don’t do it again, please! 
!—1 don’t think I like it—Il am not used 
ter it end she ends with a hys 
little laugh 


cheeks 


you see'"’ 


te@rical 


The next morning, when they have been 


‘ , | f 
ob gaye ’ nest jite four-and-twenty 


irs, s@@8 them waik ng sedately alor ga 


primrose-bordered path which rune close 
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by the side of a rusbing gurgling stream. 
Over their heads the trees have their fresh- 
est foliage of tender green, in every corner 
of the little wood the birds are singing 
ther best and bravest. The newly-en- 
gaged couple however walk silently slong, 
as farspart as the narrow limits of the 
pathway permit. 

Regie's eyes are contemplating some- 
thing of apparently intense Interest in the 
distant patches of blue sky that are visible 
through openings bere and there in the 
foliage. Daffodi! carries herself very erect; 
her bearing is expressive of extreme dis- 
dain. They have been very nearly having 
a quarrel—at least, there have been on the 
girl’s part sundry fiery skirmishes, and, 
on the pert of ber companion, sedate 
quietly-uttered rebuffs, 

At last Daflodi! comes to an abru pt stand- 
still, and says— 

**Hegie !’’ 

“Yes, Daffodil 7?” he replies; and, lower- 
ing his eyes from contemplating the 
heavens, he gazes into her face. 

“I only wanted to say—at least, | think 
| ought to beg your pardon for being rude. 
| was rude, | know; but you made me 
very angry.”’ 

Regie amiles, 

“It is unfortunate,” he says; ‘but, if you 
reflect, you will find | have always been 
so unlucky as to make you angry, a4 you 
aay.”’ 

**] don’t know how it is,’’ Daffodil ex- 
claims, with a little despairing gesture; 
‘‘you nee, we are an different in all respects 
as we well can be.’’ 

‘(We are,’’ Kegie assents, rather with the 
air of a nan who considers he has the beat 
of the bargain. 

Daffodil stepa a little closer to him and 
lays a somewhat nervous hand upon his 
coat-sleeve. 

“Tam going to say sometbing now with 
which you must agree,’’ she says, speak- 
ing rather hurriedly and with increased 
color in her tair face, 


how hateful it will be if we are always 
ajuabbling over the merest trifies !’’ 

“] never squabble,” Regie interposes 
niajostically. 

‘“No—of course not; but I do, I’m sorry 
to say, and that comes to much the same 
thing. Well, what I mean is 
still redder—“I will really do my very 
best to get on with you. Up tonow I have 
never tried: but Iam going to turn over a 
new leaf. 
Oh, yes, 
you know you are high and mighty at 
times! But from this hour I will up make 


| my mind not to quarrel with you, however 


provoked I may feel. Still, Regie, you really 
must let me be a little frivolous now and 
then; it is part of my nature, and I can no 
more hep it than I can help laughing 
when | am glad or crying when | am 
sorry! And who knows but that, if you 
only have patience with me, | may at 


though,” says Daffodil slowly. 


the top step of which Daflodil seats her- 
self to rest. Notten yards away, on the 
otber side of the paling,standing idly by the 


‘river, with bis beck to ber, isa man, too— | 


at the sight of whom the girl utters a littie | 


exclamation of surprise, and then calls 
out— 

“Mr. St. George !"” 

He turns with a start, and then hastens 
up to the girl. 

“When did you return to your native 


land ?” she asks, stretching out her hand | 


to him with a welcoming smile. 
“Only last night,’’ he replies. 





as bis uncle wished, would marry me all 
the same if I were to tumble you into the 
river and drown you, provided of course 
that I was hanged for it.”’ - 
“And you? Is your sense of duty es 
strong ?”’ Mr. St. George inquires, with a 
tinge of bitterness in his tone, 
“Well—no,” she returns thoughtfully. 


| «7 attached two conditions to my consent; 
but they are both so absurd I might as 
| well have bad none, The first is, if Regie 


} 
' 


“Were you meditating suicide when I | 
| could do anything of the sort ia 


called to you just now ?” inquires Daffodil 
gaily. 

“Not quite’—with a slight smile. 
was only thinking of something I beard 


this morning which surprised me not a- 
He | 


little, It was something about you.” 
looks at her searchingly. 


sey } 
1 think of it. 


is guilty of anything very disgraceful,such 
as forgery or embezzlement, I retire from 
the scene; but you know it is too ludicrous 
to imagine that that estimable creature 


“And the other condition ?”” 

“Ia so absurd that I always laugh when 
It is the—the—what shall | 
say 7—the possibility of my falling in love 
with some one before [ become Kegie’s 


| wife.”” 


She meets his gaze with a puzzled ex-) 
_ Daffodil has turned her face, red and con- 


| fused-looking after her last words, towards 


pression in her eyes. 

“About me?” she says. ‘What can—— 
Oh, of course—my engagement to Regie, 
was it?’”’ she concludes, without even the 
faintest blush and still looking at him. 


“It is true, then ?’—with quick anxiety. | 
terness now, but a world of weary pain— 


“True? Oh, yes—it’s true enough! You 
say you are surprised? Why?’ 

‘Because’ —turning his eyes from her to 
the glittering sunlit stream—‘“I always 
thought that you two were utterly differ- 
ent in all respects, that you bad no idea or 
tastes in common—in short, | fancied you 
found it wearisome to—to live under the 


same roof; and, as to imagining for a mo- | 
| changed to those two from that moment, 


ment—— Kat 1 beg your pardon humbly 
for my mistake!” 
“After all, you 
“We have 
no tastes in common, we rarely see things 


| in the same light, and we weary each other 


inanfferably ! 


“We are engaged to | 
' be married; and, when we are married, 


that’’— | 


1 will not be angry, no matter | 
‘how high and mighty you are. 


some remote period settie down into as | 
sober a member of society as you are your- | 


self? Kut you must not expect too much 
of me at firat!’’—and she smiles faintly. 


“My dear child,’”’ says Regie, “1 cannot | 


let you talk #0, IT should be very sorry in- 
deed to see you suddenly changed into a 
staid old woman, and, as you ask me to 
put up with what you call your frivolity, 
I must beg of you to make allowances for 
my being a sober member ot society—tor | 
suppose | cannot belp it either; and 1 
promise you, Daffodil, that 1 will do all in 
my power to make your life as iny wife a 
happy one.”’ 

There is a short silence; both their faces 
are very grave. 

‘Weare not lovers,’’ Daffodil says sliow- 
ly at last, “but there is no earthly reason 
why wesbould not be friends. I hoist a 
flag of truce, Kegie; let us be friends!’ 

Then they solemnly shake hands, 

7 7. * * 


April bes smiled and wept itself nearly 
out. Down the path by the side of the 
stream Daflodi! comes running. She is 
laughing out of sheer light-heartedness, 


though there are only the birds to hear her. | 


This morning Regie went away, and his 
fiancee rejoices in her freedom. Sud- 
denly she stops on the very spot where, 
only a few days ago, she announced her 
intention of endeavoring to become ‘a 
sober member of society,’’ and for about 
half a minute her merry face assumes 
some seinblance of gravity; then she ex- 
claims aloud— 

“Itisofno use; 1 am glad he is gone, 
though only for a week, and it is no good 
pretending I am not! '—and she langhe 
again and hastens on 

A few walk, 


>the high wo 


minutes’ or ratber run, 
paling that 
Hivides the wood from the fields beyond 


lose by the river-side there is a stile, on 


hrings her t nien 


There is no disguising the 
fact.’’ 


“Then why, in Heaven's name,’”’ begins | 


Mr. St. George, in utter arnpazement; but he 


are not mistaken, | 


stops short, and adds hastily, ‘1 apologize | 
| might be lovers; he left only yesterday, 


again; I have no right to ask.”’ 

“Why not? You have as much right as 
any one else; and | am going to enlighten 
you, because you look so thorougly mys 
tified, and also because it is better for 
every one to know the facts of the case at 
once and not rush off with the absurd idea 
that ours is a love-marriage;"’ and she 
breaks into a gay laugh. 

‘*W hat is it, then 7?’’ 

“Purely an affair of business —a mariage 
de con venance,”’ 

“To begin at the beginning,’’ says Daffo- 
dil, *Regie’s father and mine were first- 
cousins, as you are possibly aware. Well, 
it seeme that they (uarrelled—from what 
cause is not known—like Regie aud | do, 
no doubt—and finally they each registered 
a vow never to see or speak to each other 


again; and, as far as I can make out, they 


never did. They had an uncle, a rich old 
bachelor, who did everything in his power 
to reconcile them; but it was of no use 


Regie’s father died sbortly afterwards, and | 


the uncle adopted Kegie and his sister— 


Mrs. Long, you know. Then, when, ten | 


years ago, | was leit alone in the world, | 
was brought to live with him too; and, 
when he died, which was soon afterwards, 
he left his property divided between Regie 


After this they are silent for awhile, 


the wood; St. George is staring fixedly at 
the daisies in the grass at bis feet 

Suddenly he raises his head, and says,in 
a voice in which there is no anger or bit- 


“And, ifsome one is in love with you, 
what then 7”’ 

The girl starts, her eyes meet his, and 
slowly the bright color fades from her 
cheeks, 

The April sun is still shining, the river 
still runs merrily by, but, though no other 
word is spoken, the whole fair world is 
* a ” * 


* . 


‘‘Daffodil’s unpunctuality daily becomes 
worse!” says Mra. Long, sighing. ‘We 
have quite tinished breakfast, and every- 
thing is stone-cold, yet there is no sign of 
her!” 

Mr. Long makes no response; he very 
seldom does, 

“A lotter has come for her from Regie, 
too,’”’ continues bis wife, ‘Really they 


and——”’ 

The door opens and Daffodil enters, 

“Good morning!’ says Mr. Long re- 
proachtully. 

‘“i00d morning, Emily! It is of no use 
apologizing for being late, is it? Iam be- 
youd hope of pardon,” 


So saying, Daftodil seats herself ona 
takes up her letters. Atthe sight of Re- 
gie’s she exclaims— 

‘What on earth can he have found to 
say to me SO SOON 7”’ 

She opens the letter at once however, 
After hurriedly running through it, she 
lays it down, and, leaning back in her 
chair, looks with blank amezement at her 
cousin, 

“Well, what is the matter?” Mr. Long 
asks. 

‘Regie wants to fix the day for our wed- 
ding,’’ replies Daffodil, in a tone of abject 
despair. 

“Is that so astonishing?” 

“But he wants it to be the first of June!”’ 

“Well?” interrogates Mrs. Long 


| placidly. 


and ime, but he also left a letter, to be) 


opened when | came to years of discretion. 
This letter was found to contain a request 
that Regie and | should marry. There is 
the case plainly stated. It is some time 


“Ob, but it isn’t well at all!’ the girl 
cries, “The first of June! Why, that is 
only a month from today! Oh, Emily, 
it is impossible!’ She rises, pushes back 


| her chair, and crosses the room to the win- 


now since the letter was opened; but we | 
| slowly, as if weighing the pros and cons of 


became engaged only a few days ago. We 
both agreed that it was best so; all our rela- 
tives wished it; and it would be a thous. 
and pities to divide the property, when by 
such a simple arrangement it could be 
kept intact. And so you understand ?” 

* Yes—1 understand’’—shortly. 

Daffodil does not seem quite satistied 
with his reply. 

“What do you think of it ?” she asks, 


Nt. George does not answer immediate’ y. | 


He stoops to pick a primrose; then, with 
great energy, he tosses it into the water. 

“IT think,’’ he says at last, confronting 
the girl, his dark complexioned face a lit- 
tle pale and an expression of anger in his 
handsome eyes, “itis the most cruel and 
wicked thing I ever heard of to sacrifice 
you for——”’ 

“Oh, nonsense,” Daffodil interrupts 
quickly—‘‘there is no question of sacrifice, 
Mr. St. George! You bave got a whole 
series of wrong ideas into your head. You 
must understand [ am free to do as | 
please. I need not marry Regie unless | 
like, and he need not marry me. We each 
act on our own free will.’’ 


“And, whatever may happen, you will 
i, a 
Well, not quite, though I rea ly think 


Regie, in the belief that it is his duty todo 


dow. Itis a very damp sad-looking view 
upon which her miserable eyes rest. 

“T don’t see that,” says Mrs. Long 
the question. ‘‘It does seen a littie soon, 
certainly; but you know you have to all 
intents and purposes been engaged since 
January last. And you have lived in the 
same house since you were children, 80 
you have not the excuse of a slight ac- 
quaintarceship.’”’ 

“No, indeed !’’—with a dismal sigh. 

“Why, then, is it impossible ?’’ 

“My clothes,’’ says Datfodil desperately. 

‘You forget we bave been preparing for 
the last month at least.’ 

There is a brief silence, during which 
Daffodil tries in vain to think of a loop- 
hole whereby she may escape. 

“Have yoo any valid reason for not 
wishing to marry my brother ?”’ demands 
Emily Long severely, eyeing her future 
sister-in-law. 

“No, no, no!” exclaims Daffodil, coming 
back to her seat with a confused air. After 
& pause, she goeson, “I! have no further 
objection to make, Emily. Let the wed- 
ding take place on the first of June, or (to 
morrow, if Regie wishes; it will be all the 
same, | suppose, a hundred years hence : 

with a faint attempt at a laugh 

am going to write Regie now 
Shall I say, then——’”’ 
‘Say anything you like! 


to 


’ Daffodil in- 





terrupts sbarply; and Mra. Long leaves the 
room. 

“Daffodil,” says Mr. Long, speaking for 
the first time as the door closes bebind bis 
wife, “why are you going to marry Regie 
if you dislike the idea so much 7” 

“Jt is not that, Henry,” she returns mis- 
erably; “only I——- Ob, I don't know 
what | want: I feel so bewildered and con- 
fused, and it aso very soon, it frightens 


me!"’ 
He rises and crosses the room to ber 


side, 

“My dear,” he says gently, laying a 
hand upon her shoulder, “1 see there ix 
something wrong; but what it may be | 
neither know nor ask—only, Daflodil, do 
not decide too hastily. It will be no use 


regretting when it is too late to withdraw | 


when——”" 


“It is too late now !’ she breaks in with 
a little sob, ‘*No, Henry, we must let 
things take their course; and, after a'l, as 
Emily says, | have no valid reason tor not 
letting them do so,” 

“You are quite sure?”—looking at ber 
gravely. 

“Yes—quite sure’—moving uneasily 
away from him; and then suddenly she 
breaks down and cries pileously,. 

* * * * * * 

A week has passed with extraordipary 
swiftness, Daffodil thinks. It has been a 
wet dismal t'me, rain falling from morn- 
ing until night and from night until morn- 
ing. The flowers bang their heavy bat- 
tered heads close down to the sodden 
earth, their once ciean bright petals all 
splashed and spoiled with mud, and the 
merry spring wind no longer rushes 
through the trees, 

Dattodil stands by tbe drawing-rooin win- 
dow, staring idly out at the soaked garden. 
The heavy clouds part « Jittl6, and a soli- 
tary cold sunbeam struggles out for a mo- 
ment, then hurriedly disappears, Dafle 
dil gives a dreary sigh; and, as she doesso, 
the door is opened and Mr, St. (ieorge is 
announced. 

“How good of you!’ the girl cries, com- 
ing torward a little. “I declare you de- 
serve the Victoria Cross for coming to cai! 
on a day like this!’ 

“I bave come to say ‘Good-bye’ "’ ine re- 
turns. 

“To say ‘Good-bye!’ ’’ echoes Deffodil. 

“Yes; circumstances have arisen,’ he- 
gina Sir George, evidently having learned 
his speech beforehand; but, for ail that, he 
can get no farthor with it. **! must go to- 
morrow,” he ends abruptly and awk- 
wardly. 

Then there is a long silence. There is 
no need for Datlodil to ask why he is go- 
ing, for she knows; he told her his recret 
on the day they were together by 
the stile, when he said, “And, if some isin 
love with you, what then ?” and he is go- 
Ing away. 

“When are you to be married?’ be asks 
at length, 

“On the first of June,”’ she answers, lean- 
ing her head against the window. pane, 
with her face turned away from him. 

“So soon ?"’ 

“Yes—it is soon, is it not—horribly 
s00n 7’—with ashiver. ‘I tried to put it 
off; but no one seemed to see any reason 
for #0 doing, so I suppose it will take place 
then,’’ 

“IT shall think of you on that day,’’ Nt. 
(eorge says gently. 

“Do not, please!’ cries Datfodil, with a 
forced laugh, “I shall not be a pleasant 
subject to think of, | assure you; my eyes 
and nose will bea fine red, and swelled to 
three times their natural size trom crying.” 

“Why should youcry? I thought you 
told me you were acting of your own free 
will?” 

‘So I am’’—nervously—‘only—only lI 
always do cry at weddings, and am 
not likely to make my own the exception! 
Youn have not told me wheres you are go- 
ing,” she adds, after paure. 

“To Africa first,and afterwards wherever 
my fancy may lead me,” 

“Theo you will be away for a long time?” 

. Probably.” 


There is such deep sadness in his voice 
that all the pity in the girl is awakened by 
it; she looks up at him with her eyes full of 
lara, 

“lam so sorry,’’ she whispers brokenly 

“oh, #0 very sorry !"’ 

For a few seconds there is an expression 
Very like hope in his eyes, and be seems to 
hesitate; then jt disappears, and he bolds 
Out bis hand to her. 


‘Il must go,” he says; “I have a good 
64! to do betore I start (i000-bye ! 
‘ Will not say ‘Ciood-bye’ to you, Dat 


“| 


answers gently, as she lave ber hana 
'D bis; “it is such a sad word, isn’t it? Let 


U8 say, ‘Auf Wiedersehen.’ ”’ 
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* ‘Aut Wiedersehen’ "’ he repeata, in 
very low tone. 

He holds ber band closely in his tor a 
moment longer, then quietly releases it, 
and, without another word, leaves her. 

In the evening Kogie returns, and, while 
be is pulling off hia dripping overcoat in 
the ball, Daflodit approaches him 

“I want to speak to you for a minnte 
sione,’’ she says in such a grave tone that 
he follows her in some alarm to an adja 
cent room. 

“IT hope there is nothing wrong?’ he 
says, af he closes the door. 

Daffodil stands befor him with her hands 
tightly clasped, and he sees that she i# 
paler than usual and that her eyes hear 
traces of recent tears, 

‘There is nothing wrong,”’ she replies, 
looking at him steadily. “I only wanted 
10 tell you that | cannot marry you ” 

° * * . o - 

Roger St. (isorge goes away with the 
fixed intention of subduing hin love. He 
expecta itto be a hard struggle, but he 
feels no doubt as to ultimate victory, and 
Itisonly after six long months that he 
ack now ledges bow futile the eflort is—that 
instead of being victor, he ia conquered; 
his love has grown Instead of diminishing. 
Kut at least he has gained something by 
his ‘self-imposed exile; he can think of Daf- 
fodil calmly as Kegie’s wife; he has taught 
bimself to picturé a meeting in which he 
istoact simply as a mere acquaintance; 
abe is never to guess for an instant what 
lies beneath the surface; he is longer afraid 
to meet her; and #0 it comes to pass that be 
turns his face homewards once more. 

He does not go to bis own bome imie- 
diately on reaching England, for be is to 
apend nome time with his married sister, 

“Mra. Hallyard is ont,” he is informed 
when be arrives at bis sister's houne, ‘ao 
is Mr. Hallyard; but they are expected 
home sbhortly.”’ 

So St. (ieorge betakes himself 
library to awal’ their return, 

He has barely taken up his position, with 
his back to the roaring fire, when thesound 
of the opening door makes Lim turn bis 
bead, The room is rather dark, but he 
can 966 clearly that the new-comer is not 
bis sister. It is doubtiess some visitor 
staying in the house, and, with @ little in 
troductory speech on bis lips, he steps tor- 
ward. But suddenly, before the words are 
uttered, be comes to « stand «till, with 
every pul-séin his body tingling and his 
heart beating loud and fast. 

The new-comer is approaching him with 
two little hands held out to welcome him 
and a glad siwile parting her lips. 

For a moment he forgets all but the one 
fact that be loves ber and that she is betore 
hin, 

‘Daffodil!’ 

Then bitter 
him. She is not “Daffodt’ to bias —she ia 
egies wile; and at the very beginning, 
hbetore she has even spoken to him or 
touchéd him, be has miserably faiied in 
his determination, his boasted strength 
has fled. 

With a terrible effort ho controis him- 
self, 

“| had no idea I was to have the pleasure 
of meeting you here,” he says, all the 
more coldly for the fierce restraint he is 
putting upon hinwse;f, 

Datfodit's bands are no longer stretched 
out; they bang clenched by her sides, she 
her lips are set 


to the 


he says, in a aalf- whisper, 


remerobrance returns to 


has ceased to smile, and 
close, 

“| am sorry [ am the only person at 
home to receive you,’’ she says, after a 
slight pausé,as she moves lowards the fre, 
“put Mrs Hallyard was obliged to tend 
some meeting in the village—she hoped to 
be back by five o'clock—s#o you will have 
to put up with my society till then.’’ She 
sits down ina big arm-chair, and, laying 
her bright head back, looks up at him. 
“Now tell meall about your travels, Mr. 
St. George. Orastop! On second thoughts 
! would rather you did not, for, after ali, 
I don’t suppose they would interest me.’’ 

“Probably not.’ He can sey no more, 
80 utterly astonished is he at her changed 
tone and manner, 


Datlodil does not seem to notice his 
silence: she rattles on lightly and care 
lessly, giving bins ail the local geome p, tal k- 
ing of the weather, of the hunting, of # 
buodred different things. She feels that 
if she does not talk, does not conceal how 
ber, she must di«grace 

breaking 


be has wounded 


herself for ever by down wiser 


e exhausted 


ably. At last she seems to ba 
her stock of conversation 
“hea takes a little lirewien « pm from the 
table at her « Ow «a 1 @xariifnes it inter 
or at least appears to do #0; but in reality 


the painted shepherds and shepherdesses 
that are pelting each other with flowers 


| 


might be so many lions and tigers for all 
she sees of them. 

St. George breaks the silence, which has 
become irksome to them both. 

‘“In—is your busband here too?" he says 


| deuperately, determined to face the worst. 


Mre. Hallyard’s precious china cup was 
never nearer destruction than at this mo. 
ment. 

“My what?’ asks Daffodil. 

“Your hushand—Kegie,,"’ St. George an- 
sewers, with an involuntary clenching of 
the hand. 

The girl looks at him in utter amaze- 
ment for a moment; then her face lights 
up, two little dimples form in her cheeks, 
and she breaks into irrepressible laughter. 

Mt. George watches her uneasily. 

“What are you laughing at?’ he asks at 
length. “lam not aware that! said any- 
thing amusing !’’—stiMly. 

She checks ber mirth, rises from her 
chair, and goes nearer to him. 

“to you mean to say you never heard?’ 
she says seriously. 
“Never heard 

(ieorae. 

“Never heard that my engagement was 
broken off 7 —a little falteringly. 

There is a short silence, 

“You are not marrried to Regie, then?’ 
—with intense anxiety afid laying bis hand 
upon her arm. 

She shakes her head. 

“Nor going t» be?’ 

Again she gives asilent denial, for she 
cannot speak with heart beating violently. 
Kut she raises her face to his, and, uncer 
tain though the expression is, he can see 
all he wants to know. 

* Daffodil,” be exciaims gently, holding 
out bis arma to her—*my Daffodil!’ 

“And I thought you were not glad to 
866 116,’ she says, afler a while, with « 


what?’ demands St. 


sight catch in ber breath—‘you spoke so | 


coidly.”’ 

‘Because I dared not trust myself to 
speak otherwise. Remember, | have 
thought of you all those nonths as Kegie's 
wite.’”’ 

“T cannot think how it was that you 
never heard, Our engagement was broken 
off on the very day you left.”’ 

“You have not told ine why. 
do anything disgracefn, ?” 

No, no—of course not !'’—laughing. 

“What then? You fell in love with 
601108 One else 7"’ 

The color in Daffodil's fair cheeks dea, - 
ens. 

“leuppose | did,’ sue whispers very 
softly. 


Did Regie 
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ANOTHER NEW SUHMAKINE Boat. —In- 
Ventures neo! Dever Weary in their éflorts 
to coustruct s0me6 fori of subinaringe cralt 
that will be at once manageable, safe, and 
capable of supplying the necessary air for 
those who are inside it. (ne of the latest 
in made alter the popular cigar shaped 
model, In addition to the sailing appa- 
ratus, it has an sitachiment which answers 
the purpose of wheels or rollera, An ob- 
servation tube, that may be fixed at any 
angie, is one of the features of this inven- 
tion. It is large enough to hold # man, 
who is drawn up to the bighest end of the 
tube by a pulley and tackle. Through the 
giasa top be views the surroundings and 
directs the movements of the boat. This 
craft is not only suited to the uses of a 
torpedo boat, but is useful for doing all 
eortse of under-water work, *xamining 
fcCundations, raising wrecks and discover 
ing mnuch In deep-water mysteries that has 
hitherto been imperfectly understood or 


practically unknown. 
I 


Pur to Many Usee.—Sbarkes furnish 
quite a number of valuable products, The 
liver of the sbark contains an oll of # veau- 
tiful color, that never becomes turbid, and 
that ; omseenes mnedicinal qualities equal to 
those of cod-liver oil. The skin, atter be- 
ing dried, takes the polish and hardness 
of mother-ot pearl. Tho fins are always 
highly prized b, the Chinese, who pickle 
them aod serve them at dinner a4 #® most 
deimate hors dicivie, T 6 Europeans 
who do not yet appreciate the flos of the 
shark a8 # food product, are content to 
convert them into fish giue, which coum 
petes with the sturgeon glue prepared in 
Kowsia. As for the flesh of the shark,that, 
despite its oily teste, is @ateu in certain 
countries. It i4 employed, also, along with 
the bones, in the preparation of @ fertilizer. 





The leelanders, who do a large business in 
sharke’ oll, send outannualiv « fleet of a 
vosnela for 


hundred the capture of the 


great fish. 
-_— iP «oe 


TrRIn 


bath where for 


lias mt Opened a great 
three ents 
bath may be had in a separate room, wit 
service and linen. It may be used from 


in the morning till 5 at nigbt. 


a ie or cold 


7 
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crentitic and Useful. 
THE TRLAvrounkarn —Great things are 
expected of the telantograph. The recent 
trial over one of the lines between Paria 
and London was in every respect success 
ful. A speed of twenty-two words a min- 
ute, averaging five letters to the word, wea 
obtained, The reprodaction was to all ap- 
posrances, except shading, an exact face 
simile of the sender's telautogram. 
Miknon Gtass —A transparent mirror 
Klass, recentiy introduced in ‘iermany, re- 
fleets light on one side, from whieh it is 
practically opaque, while from the other 
ride itis transparent Ilia proposed to use 
this typeof glass for glazing windows in 
city residences, for, while it will not ent 
off light or vision trom the interior, it will 
prevent oulsiders trom seeing into a room, 
THe Foor —A flat foot 
most without an instep —is not only a ae 
formity, but it eugenders an awkward 
waik. Sometimes aise the foot loans more 
to the outer *ide or more to the iwoer side, 
Both those defectsare generaily caused by 
trying to make children walk too soor, 
Children should not be encouraged to 
walk until the tones of their little feet are 
strong enough to support tue weight of 
their body; and this doses not take place till 
the child is a year, or nearly a yeur, oid. 
‘Time Rkckontne —An ingenious elee- 
trical tustruaent bas been devised consiet- 
ing which is photo. 
Kraphed by “the light of an incandescent 
lamp, lighted for about « quarter of # se0- 
ond vy # current established automatically 
through the effect of the siiock.”’ So far 
the new seismograph has worked well in 
practioe, and asit isthe out- 
come of « detuite scientific principle, it ia 
well calculated to bo # sure time reckoner, 


that is, a foot a’- 


ofa chronometer, 


imnasritieh 


LLKeotHiC Lock 
bas 


windows, 


Anu novel electric lock 
Invented e@espectally for use on 
Witteh oy tueane of this device 
tay be lett open one of two inches for 
ventilation, and be quits a4 secure as when 
completely closed. Tholock operates with 
vase by Sliuply pressing a button, and can 
readily be connected with the fire or police 
salary #ervicé, *O thal any unwarranted 
lalnpering Wilh the window or mechanism 
Willi be linmediately followed by a report 
atthe fire or police station, 
ee 


Farm and ibarden, 


be ywotiid of by wtuff- 
mg bei runways with dry hay that hes 
been well seasoned with cayeune pepper, 

Dainy.-All waste about the 
dairy can be mace lo play right into we 
The piggery sud the dairy 
Ko band in hand, and thethrifty stock men 
noe thal it Ine worldly wiee 
lo se@0 Inore than one 


breverns 


{ATs {atu may 


sorte oof 
pus mouth. 
will 1m Md, 
farmer must beable 
thing at @ litne 

MANUKE A cord of farinyard manure 
weighs upon the average about tires tone, 
The one cord in, 
therefore, Nitrogen, 27 
I> pounds; and 
A common two horse 


plant-food supplied tn 


Khout ae follows 
pounds; phowphone acid, 


potash, ys | pounds, 


carlioad weighs usually just about one 
ton. 
Prev vuatic Tines.- The horse trots faet- 


@r with #@ prieitiati tire, net only because 


be hes leas wolgltto draw, but because 
there is lost that vibration which is usually 
ziong the the horse's 


These vibrations weary his muscles 


cariiend shatte to 
body. 
and bamper his 


able extent 


nO VeInentia lo @ Consider. 


bh iueKneKn.— Ine heavy masses of the fleece 
upon sheep fortis oOxee! ent lodging piaces 
for all sorte of lice, ticks, vermin and pera 
silic Creatures, and when the sheep “16 OX- 
posed to damp weather this danpoews is 
rétained for along time, and these pera- 
sities will broad. Protect the 
sheep, keep them clean, and in winter see 
that their quarters are boalthful, waru and 


tee mtire to 


well ventilated. 


Waste. One who has waste pasture, 
ewan Or bog which will yrow 


Krasses or clover, a pond or ruoning water 


where aquatic Vegetation fl sutisbes, might 


do welltotry « Mock of geeme A «tren 
im not necemeaar re they will do quite as 
weil upon dry pasture if «.ean drinking 
water tx furnmi«hed ther in the former 
Caee they w procure much of their sue- 
tenance trom ‘he water 
—  «— —w- 
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Why We Laugh. 

People laugh, says a French writer, 
under the most diverse circumstances. 
A pun, a snore heard in a solemn as- 
sembly, the artlessness of a child, a dog 
which enters church during the services, 
a repartee, a drunkard who reels, a 
parody, the robe of an actress which is 
torn by a nail in the floor, an old style 
costume, an orator’s slip of the tongue, 
the caper of a clown—these are a few of 
the instances which occur to my mem- 
ory. It is my wish in this study to 
show that they all resemble one another, 
and also to find in all the cases the com- 
mon element which excites laughter, 

It is hardly necessary to indicate the 
common opinion that laughter is caused 
by joy. Butitis evident that joy does 
not always excite it—there are grave 
joys. It is also plain that people often 
laugh without being joyous. Without 
doubt, joy disposes to laughter, but it 
does not produce it. 

One of the most common opinions is, 
that it is caused by the unusual, the 
odd, by that which is notin accord with 
our habits of mind, by something which 
breaks the familiar course of things. 
This is the theory adopted by Darwin. 
We shal! admit at once that whatever is 
odd is often ludicrous. We will go 
further and say that, doubtless, there is 
not a word, an act, a situation, an at- 
titude, which is truly laughable which is 
not unusual. But it is equally true that 
the unusual does not always cause laugh- 
ter. There are events contrary to the 
normal order which are the very op- 
posite of amusing. 

Another theory very widespread is 
that of contrast. It is incontestable 
that many contrasts are mirth provok- 
ing, but as many others are not. An- 
other very interesting theory is the one 
proposed by Bain. He calls the real 
cause Of laughter degradation. When 
we see in @ grand personage the infirm- 
ities of human nature; when under very 
Imposing circumstances some common- 
place event suddenly calls us back to 
earth, when the littlenesses of great 
things and of great men are suddenly 
revealed to us, the degradation stirs us 
to laughter, That this solution is in ac- 
cord with many facts it is impossible to 
deny. However in this case also there 
frequently occurs the spectacle of a de- 
gradation entirely lacking in ludicrous 
features. 

Let us now try to find the true cause, 
the condition which when produced al- 
ways produces laughter, which when 
suppressed always suppresses laughter. 
Who has not been amused at an at- 
tempt to break in an unlocked door ? 
A man gathers a!l his strength, con- 
tracts his muscles, draws up his face, 
and braces himself to torce open the 
door, We know that the door is not 
fastened, and we laugh. 


‘ ircus clowns excite laughter by anal- 
ogous Means For instance, they put 
forth an immense effort to lift from the 
ground an enormous cannon ball. But 


, less we 
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we know the ball is made of pasteboard 
and is as light as a feather. 

What is it that really takes place 
witbin us ander such circumstances ? It 
is evident that the action appears to us 
at firstodd. But at the same instant in 
which we see that the act is abeurd a 
rapid reflection makes it also seem very 
natural. We think that our man be- 
lieves the door is locked. We think that 
in the eyes of the clown the ball isa 
true ball. The effort which they make 
then is a natural one; we would have 
done the same. It is then that we 
laugh. 

Of the circumstances favoring laugh- 
ter the principal are, the physical well- 
being, childhood and youth, the con- 


sciousness of success or victory which 


one has just gained, or of a danger 
which one has just escaped. Il’hysical 
well-being disposes to laughter because 
it renders the mind keener and more ac- 
tive. We see and comprehend more 
quickly both the unusual and the famil- 
iar. 

Children and youth laugh more than 
older people because their fresher minds 
find more unusual things. Again, .dur- 
ing youth, the mind, more supple, more 
rapid, perceives more rapidly the bi- 
zarre, and, under it, the familiar. 

Women generally laugh more than 
men; it is because they bave minds 
nearly as supple and as clear as those 
of young people. Victory disposes so 
strongly to laughter that some philo- 
sophers, Hobbes among them, have 
sought in it the very cause of the laugh- 
ter. But it is not to be found there. 
That which is true is, that success stim- 
ulates the mind, gives it a sort of in- 
toxication. Then, keenly excited, we 
see more keenly, and grasp situations 
more readily. 

Thus the more an object appears at 
the same time strange and familiar the 
more we laugh. The less we are cap- 
able of perceiving these two sides, the 
laugh. What, then, is the 
psychological law of laughter? Our 
mind is a force which has a unique of- 
tice, its task is to enter all new objects 
into known categories. When an object 
can find a place in no category, it en- 
tirely escapes our thought. Whenever 
an object finds a place at once in two 
categories which are exclusive the one 
to the other, it shocks our thought. 
When an object newly and reguiarly 
enters a category, we experience the 
calm enjoyment of thought, of know!l- 
edge; it is rational. When a new object 
presents itself, and according to one 


view is classed in the list of the absurd, | 


and from another view finds its place in 
a category marked familiar, thought 
experiences a spasmodic shock— it is 
laughter. 
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Gioob nature is one of the most pre- | 


cious commodities of life, both to the 
possessor and to all that come in con- 
tact with him. There is so much care 
in life, so many that are victims of low 
spirits, 80 much of sorrow, so many that 
are languid through sickness, or grief, 


or watching, or want, that any one who | 


can throw a ray of light upon their 
spirits is a benefactor indeed. Good na- 


ture is the most practical of all kinds of 
the art of getting much as the art of 


benevolence. It gives itself torth with- 
out measure. 


into all places, high and low alike. It 


chooses nothing, but blesses all without | 
-and you will make but secondary work. 


discrimination. It allays strife, pours 
oil upon friction, lightens the tasks of 
life, aud diffuses a cheer and glow which 
wine cannot give, and all this, too, 
while the cause of all this blessing is 
himself blessed above all. 





A Goop wife, an author tells us, 
should be like three things, which three 
things she should not be like. First, 
she should be like a snail—always keep 
within her own house; but she should 
not be like a snail, to carry all she has 
upon her back. Secondly, she should be 
like apn echo, to speak when she is spoken 
to; but she should not be like an echo, 
always to have the last word. Thirdly, 


It shines like the sun, 
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she should be like a town clock—always 


_ keep time and regularity; but she should 


not be like a town clock, to speak so 
loud as all the town may hear her. 
SINGING is @ great institution. It 
oils the wheels of care—supplies the 
place of sunshine. A man who sings 
has a good heart under his shirt-front. 
Such a man not only works more wil- 
lingly, but he works more constantly. 
A singing cobbler will earn as much 
money again as a cubbler who gives way 
to low spirits and indigestion. Avari- 
cious men never sing. The man who 


attacks singing throws a stone at the 


head of hilarity, and would, if he could, 
rob June of its roses, or August of its 
meadow larks. 


Ir to be true in heart and just in act 
are the first qualities necessary for the 
elevation of humanity, if without them 


all else is worthless, intellectual culture 


cannot give what intellectual culture 
does not require or imply. You culti- 
vate the plant which has already life; 
you will waste your labor in cultivating 
astone. The moral life is the counter- 
part of the naturai, alike mysterious 
in its origin, and alike visible only in its 
effects. 


THE ability to procure luxuries often 
whets the appetite for them, until per- 
sons who are brought up in the most 
extreme simplicity and frugality be- 
come perfect Sybarites in their devotion 
to costly pleasures. Amongst all classes 
of society we see extravagance keeping 
pace with prosperity, and indeed out- 
stiipping it; realizing Archbishop 
Whately’s paradox that ‘‘the larger the 
income the harder it is to live within 
st,” 


WHEN you doubt between two worde, 
choose the plainest, the commonest, the 
most idiomatic. Eschew fine words as 
you would rouge; love simple ones as 
you would native roses on your cheeks, 
Let us use the plainest and shortest 
words that will grammatically and grace- 
fully express our meaning. 

IT is not poverty s» much as pretence 
that harasses a ruined man—the struggle 
between a proud mind and an empty 
purse—the keeping up a hollow show 
that must soon come to an end. Have 
the courage to appear poor, and you 
disarm poverty of its sharpest sting. 

“I HOLD every man a debtor to his 
profession,’? remarks an old essayist; 
‘from the which as men of course do 
seek to receive countenance and profit, 
80 Ought they of duty to endeavor them- 
selves by way of amends tc be a help 
and ornament thereunto.”’ 

HUMAN affections are the leaves, the 
foliage of our being—they catch every 
breath, and in the burden and heat of 
the day they make music and motion in 
a sultry world. Stripped of that foliage, 
how unsightly is human nature ! 

EVERY man is happy, no matter what 
his circumstances, who is contented. 
Happiness does not depend so much on 


being contented with what we have. 


MAKE work but a secondary thing, 


Have your mind in your work, and you 
will have your work to your mind. 

WARMTH, rest, cleanliness, and pure 
air are more eflectual as preventives, 
and often as curatives, of disease than 
all the medicines in the world. 

THE thoughtless man bridleth not his 
tongue, he speaketh at random, and is 
entangled in the foolishness of his own 
words. 

MANKIND are always happier for hay- 
ing been happy once; the memory of 
happiness is happiness. 
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CONFIDENTIAL CORRESPUN DENTS. 








D —There is no premium on a silver dol- 
lar of 1890 that we ever beard of. 

E. A.—Oil varnishes sre made by dis- 
solving resins in of], usually boiling linseed- 
oll. They dry slowly, but the coat produced is 
superior to other varnishes. 


Bert.—In the year 2,000, sccording to 
the calculations of a philosophical statistician 
there will be 1,700,000 000 people who speak the 
English langaage, and only 500000000 Earo- 
pean people will make use of the other known 
languages. 

Grert.—Some flowers do sleep; all kinds 
do not. If you watch the daisies on a lawn 
you will see that they shut up and go to rest 
as surely as the sun goes down. There are 
many sorts of flowers that are much more 
heavily scented in the dusk of the evening 
than at any otber time of the day. 

Nesta.—The young man is evidently 
jast simply playing about with you. Your 
best plan would be to break off the acquaint- 
ance altogether, or get some of your friends to 
speak to him. You should haves little more 
pride and self-respect than to allow yourself 
to be at the beck and call of a man like that. 

A. 8.—Gold leaf may be fixed on silver 
by a varnish or size, or the silver may be 
coated with an smalgam of gold in mercury, 
and then heated; cr connected with the zinc 
or positive plate of a galvanic battery, and 
then hung ina bath of cyanide of gold, dis- 
solved in potassium cyanide. Both the latter 
processes are poisonous and dangerous for un- 
skilled persons to attempt. 

ANNIE F.—It ia unlikely that the trees 
would in any way affect your cough, the cause 
of which is probably constitutional. If change 
of air took the cough away once, wby not try 
the remedy aguin? You are on the wrong 
tack when you blame trees. They are too far 
away to make the house feel damp and shaded. 
Coughs and hoarseness are sometimes very 
curiously local in their operations. We bave 
known people who were always troubled in 
certain districts. The obvious remedy is to 
seek a suitable atmosphere. 

R. M,—It is chiefly through the spread of 
exact knowledge that the evils you regret will 
be gradually removed, even as they are now 
being removed. Atno period in the history 
of the race has there been so high a standard 
of morality reached as isreached today. We 
hear a great deal about any notable falling-off 
from social grace, and think how bad we are; 
but it must be remembered that compara- 
tively we are immensely better than our 
fathers. The obscenity of the last century 
strikes us as obscenity. We think there is 
strong reason for believing that the race is in 
every way on the npward grade. 

ReADER.—The “seven wonders of the 
world” were the pyramids of Egypt, the ter- 
raced gardens of Semiramis at Babylon, the 
Temple of Diana at Ephesus, the statue of 
Zeus by Phidias at Athens, the Mausoleum,the 
Colossus at Rhodes, and the Pharos of Alex 
andria. You wil! find an account of each in 
any Classical dictionary, such as Smith's o1 
Lempriese's; and the stories told of some ot 
them are interesting—as, for instance, the 
lighthouse of Pharos, which is said to have 
borne on & wortar ground the inscription, 
“King Ptolemy to the gods the saviours, tor 
the benefit of sailors.”.” When the mortar 
crumbled, Ptolemy’s name disappeared, and 
underneath was found, inscribed on the rock, 
the name of the architect Sostratus. 


Tom F.—To make an lian barp, of 
very thin cedar, pine or other soft wood,make 
a box five or six inches deep seven or eight 
inches wide, and of a length just equal to the 
width of the window in which it is to be placed. 
Across the top, near each end, glue & strip of 
wood half aninch high and a quarter of an 
inch thick, for bridges. Intothe ends of the 
box insert wooden pins, like those of a violin, 
to wind the strings around, two pins in each 
end. Make a sound hole inthe middle of the 
top and string the box with small cat-gut, or 
blue violin strings. Fastening one end cf each 
string to the wooden pin in ohe end of the 
box, and carrying it over the bridges, wind it 
round the turning pin in the opposite end of 
the box. The ends of the box should be in- 
creased in thickness where the wooden pins 
enter, by a piece of wood glued on the inside. 
Tune the strings in unison and place the box 
in the window. It is better to have four 
strings, as described, but a harp with a single 
string will produce very pleasing melody. 


N. C. T.—Printing ink is made in the 
following manner, the proporticn of the in- 
gredients varying, of course, with the amount 
of ink wanted:—Ten or twelve gallons of nut 
or linseed oil are set over the fire in a large 
iron pot, and brought to boil. Itis then stirred 
with a ladie, and while boiling, the inflamma. 
ble vapor arising from it either takes fire of 
itself or ts kindled and is allowed to burn for 
half an-hour, the pot being partially covered 
in order to regulate the flame. It is frequently 


| Stirred, that the whole may be equally heated 


and to prevent charring. The flame is then 
extinguished, and the oil is found to have lost 
much of its greasy quality, and when cold, 1s 
of the consistency of soft turpentine, being 
now known as varnish. After this, it is made 
into ink by mixture with the requisite qua.- 
tity of lampblack, of which about 2}; ounces 
are sufficient for 16 ounces of the prepared Of! 

Several other additions are made to the 0! 
while bofling, such as crusts of bread, turpe® 

tine, onions, and other articles known to the 
wanufacturer This is done to give the ol 
more body, enable it to adhere to the printing 
paper, and to spread uniformly on the type 
To improve the color, powderec indigo oF 


' Prussian blue is often added. 
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Fair Nature's face again is clothed with green, 
And woodbine blossoms spread their fra- 
grance round; 
Sweet clover and forget-me-nots are seen, 
So beanteous and so fair, they deck the 
ground, 


The earth is robed in splendor, and the air 
Is scented with the smell of new-made hay; 
While flowers of richest tints the hedge-rows 
bear, 
All smiling in the blooming sunny day. 


Then welcome art thou with thy radiant 
beams, 
Ripening the golden fruit and waving grain; 
And when rich Autumn comes with laden 
teams, 
We'll bless thee that thou didst not come in 
vain. 


With his Life. 


() Colonel was in a frantic rage. Our 








last joined subaltern, Maurice Moatyn, 

who was on leave, bad written to say 
he would return married! If there was 
one thing more than arother our Colonel 
hated it was a married subaltern; and so, 
after reading the letter, he did nothing but 
stamp about, muttering of courts-martial, 
cashiering, and all manner of nameless 
horrors, finally rushing off to be soothed 
into a proper state of mind by bis wife. 
Mostyn bad joined us about six months 
ego, but, beyond knowing him to be very 
rich and that his parents had lived princi- 
pally in India, we were somewhat igno- 
rant of his past history. 

He was good-looking, tall, slim, and 
strong as a horse, but his dark curling 
hair, black eyes, and olive skin rather 
pointed to a touch of Indian blood in his 
veins; though when we found what a tho- 
roughly good fellow he was, any pre- 


judices we had were soon overcome—a | 


first-rate bowler, keen as mustard about 
bunting and polo, and though with pots of 
money, 80 uncstentatious, and always 
anxious to help a fellow if he could. A\l- 
though only twenty-one, he had written 
tu say be was on the point of being mar 
ried in Paris to a miss Inez Towers, and 
would return with her, and would I, com- 
monly known as “The Frost,” on account 
of my usually cool demeanor, his parti- 
cular pal, look out for a good furnished 
house with a large garden on the outskirts 
of Belton, where we were quartered ? 

The news of his marriage surprised us 
young fellows, the more so as he had 
never mentioned any engagement of any 
kind. 
Miss Eva Roy, the daughter of a retired 
Colonel living in the neighborhood, a very 
pretty, joily girl, who evidently 
Mostyn, and was constantly riding about 
with him at our polo matches, etc. But 


there it was—nothing was to be done but | 
wait for the advent of Mrs. Maurice | 
Mostyn, and for me to look out for the | 
house for them, which I did, and found a | 
pretty old-fashioned one with an old walled | 


garden, not too far from barracks. I called 
in the assistance of our messman to engage 
three or four women servants and a foot- 
man—these with Mostyn’s soldier-servant, 
to com prise their household. 


On Mostyn’s return, when he came up| 


to the barracks to report himself, we all 


clamored round him, and, welcoming him | 


heartily, abused him for not letting us 
sooner into the secret of his marriage. 

‘‘My dear fellows,’’ he said, somewhat 
wearily, we thought, ‘I wrote the momeut 
it was settled, and when I left on leave | 
had no more idea of being married than 
any of you.” 


‘Well we all want to come and pay our | 


respects to Mra. Mostyn,’’ said Winter, 
our society man, known as ‘‘Fussie,.’’ 


“Oh, do,”’ was the answer, “as S0On as | 


youcan. She will be awfully glad to see 
you all, I'll bring her to polo on Friday, 
if we cap have a ‘knock up.’ By the bye, 
how is Miss Roy? Has she been seen 
about lately ?”’ 


We rather stared at this, A man just) 


oft his honeymoon should not enquire, al- 
mnost the first thing, after a lady who, in 


our humble estimation, be had treated a | 


little badly, paying ber so much attention 
and then flying off and marrying, in such 
haste, someone else. 

“Ob, she’s very fit,’ said Fussie in reply 


lo the question, “and pretty as ever. But 
how do you like your house ?”’ 

“Oh, capital, many thanks to yon, 
Frost,’ for seeing abvut it, and the ser- 


Vants seem all right, but of course Inez 
Has not been used to English servants, 80 
they may find her a bit strange.” 


In fact we fancied he admired a | 


liked | 
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| He vouchsated no explanation asto what | 


| nationality she was used to, and after afew 
remarks about ponies, drill, duty, polo, 
| @te., he departed. 


| We sat in silence for a minute, and then | 

Vernon, the “Oracie,”’ as we ealled him, | 
| as be would, dear boy, always give his | 
| opinion on everything, whether be knew | 


/ anything about it or not, 
| “That poor dear Mostyn has been taken in 


exclaimed, | 


| and married by force to some old treat. 1 | 
| lay you ten to one she's ten years older | 
| than he is, as ugly as sin, and | believe he | 


| really liked Mise Roy.” 


| “I don’t know about that,’ I cautiously | 


| remarked, “he’s not a weak-minded chap 


| at all, and, for all we know, this may have | 


| been an old attachment, though not an en- 
| gagement.” 
| “So think I,” said Villars, who was also 
| @ pal of Moatyn’s, “and we’ll wait a: d see; 
| ‘Mra. Chief’ is going to call on her to-mor- 
| row, and is coming on to the cricket 
match to tell us all about her, and then 
we'll know.”’ 
| This was conclusive. “Mra. Chief” was 
| our Celonel’s wite, the dearest little Irish- 
| woman in the world, whose advice we all 
| took, from the Colonel downwards. Mrs. 
Pourtland, the Major’s wife, tried to say 
| once that she had not enough dignity for 
| her position, but we thought otherwise, 
| and knew no truer, better little woman 
| existed, and we were all prepared to ac- 
cept her verdict of anything and everyone. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


| 
| 





| So our excitement was intense the next | 


| day when, with most of the ladies of the 


| regiment, we awaited her arrival at the | 


‘cricket tea tent. She appeared late but 
| beaming. 

| I’ve seen ber, and she’s just a darlin’, 
| awfully like bim in a way.” 

‘*What, another nigger,’’ sneered Mra. 
Pourtland, ‘we shall be a nice black regi- 
ment soon !”’ 

‘Not a bit of a ‘nigger,’’’ replied ‘Mrs, 
Chief,’’ “that I’ll answer for. 


day; not that she is little, for she’s as tall 
nearly as Mr. Mostyn bimself, and what's 
wore, Mrs. Pourtland, she’)! be known as 
our ‘Regimental beauty,’ i? I’m not mis- 
: taken.”’ 


This was one for Mrs. Pourtland, for 
she, in spite of her thirty odd years, rather 
as our beauty herself. 

“It’s all a matter of taste, I suppose,’’ 
she rather sulkily remark: d. 

“That’s just where it is,”’ put in Mrs. 
| Chief, quick asaknife. ‘Another thing I 
noticed, she is frantically in love with her 
husband, she hardly ever takes her eyes 
off him. Of course that’s not extraordi- 
nary 80 soon after marriage, but she not 
in the least mind showing it, which some 
brides of the present day do.”’ 

“We seem to have got a regular para- 
gon,’’ remarked Mrs. Milne, a pretty little 
woman, one of our Captain’s wives, who 
was, to put ‘t mildly, just a wee bit flighty. 

‘‘Not before we wanted onre,’’ answered 
Villars, drily, who felt a little sore at Mrs. 
Milne having thrown him over for a later 
admirer. 

‘¢You had better lay yourself at its feet 
then,”’ the lady laugbed. 

‘“Niver a chance he’ll have,’’ cried Mra. 
Chief; “if the Mostyns are not going to be 
the most devoted couple we’ve had for a 
long time, 1’11 eat my bat.”’ 

We all boped devoutly that they would 
prove to be, for our Colonel’s littie wife's 
| bats were always of the bard felt and quiil 

description that would try the digestion of 
an ostrich. 

“| wonder if Miss Roy will like her,”’ 
ventured the Oracle; but we felt it was not 
fair to discuss that subject befora such a 





| large audience, and suggested a move to | 


tea, which was generally accepted. Dur. 
ing tea Mra. Chief found an opportunity to 


draw me on one side and whisper ‘‘Den- | 
nis” (she and | were great chums, as her | 


mother and mine had been at shcoo! to- 


they are devoted, but Mostyn Is changed, 


chaff him about Miss Koy or anything. I 
mean to be a friend to the poor little bride, 
and you must be one to him, for I like the 
boy.”’ 

Of course that was law wo me, and I pro 
mised to do my best. 

The next afternoon we got up a scratch 
polo match for four o’clock, and you may 
be sure inost of the King’s Rangers were 
there. Ata quarter to four up came Mau- 
rice Mostyn with his wife, who was on one 
of his polo ponies. He came to the tent 
and began introducing us all to her. Mra. 
the bride was 


Chief had not deceived us 


ovely A tal!, slender giri of about nine 
teen, with the most glorious pair of brown 
mn, 


eyes that ever looked out of a woman’s 


| 
gether), ‘I tell you she’s a dear girl, and | 


and | am sure not happy. Don’t let the boys | 


I think she | 
has foreign blood in her, but whatever it | 
is, it is good, for she is the most thorough: | 
bred little woman I’ve seen for many a | 





head; he’ olack bair was in thick curis 
over her head; she was riding with that 
@asy perfect sort of seat one can only grow 
into, never learn after childhood, None of 
us could take our eyes off her; even Mra. 
Pourtiand stared dumbfounded. But we 
all came up and tried to set the little bride 
at her ease, She seemed, somehow, to say 
the right thing to everybody, although | 
evidently a little ashy. 

Mostyn took me up to her and said, 
“This is Glyn, otherwise ‘The Frost,’ a | 
great pal of mine.”’ | 

She glanced up at me with a keen little | 
look, ‘Il am sure we shall be great friends.”’ | 

She then questioned us eagerly about | 
polo, “1 play a little, you know, Maurice 
and | used to play together when we were | 
littie things, on Arabs’’—a remark we no- 
ticed, as proving my surmise as to their 
being old acquaintances was correct. 

“Do you hunt, Mra, Mostyn?” I asked. 

“Ob, yes, and love it dearly” —a remark 
that made for her a devoted siave of Nul- | 
livan of ours, a big, bandsome Irishman, 
80 keen about horses that he used to say | 
he would not care to go to heaven itself 
unless be could ride there. 

Then polo began, and Mra. Chief got 
hold of Mrs. Maurice, and introduced her 
right and left, and fussed ever and made 
much of her, But two things we noticed: 
—the first, that she never took her eyes 
away from Mostyn longer than waa neces- 
sary—a strange, anxious, and yet devoted 
look, and which he seldoin or never re- 
turned; and, secondly, in the intervals of 
the gaine rode over to Miss Koy, who re 
ceived him, we saw, a little coldly, but 
which did not seem to abash him, for he 
leant over to talk to her in his same old 
devoted manner, Mrs, Mostyn noticed it, | 
and turning to Mrs. Chief, asked in a 
bright eager way who the pretty fair girl 
was. 

‘(1 should so like to know her,”’ she said 
earnestly. 

“Certainly,’’ was the answer, ‘she will 
be over to tea in a minute,”’ 

I am standing by and heard the remarks 
and caught Mrs. Chiet’s little puzzled 
glance. I knew she was wondering if 
there really was anything between Mau- | 
rice and Miss Koy. And yet why should 
he have married this girl Inez, who evi- 
dently was devoted to him, if he cid not 
care for her? I was certain his wife waa | 
not a girl who would have married any 
man who did not love her, and her interest 
in Miss Roy seemed more of curiosity than 
pique or jealousy. Well, the two girls 
met in the tent and were duly introduced, 
and, to our surprise, Mrs. Mostyn, putting 
ber hand out, said with a sweet bright 
smile, “Maurice has told me #0 much 
about you, I am so glad to see you.”’” Miss 
Roy biushed just a little bit, and also 
amiled, but with evidently a little effort. 
She murmured something about “de 
lighted” and “happy,’’ but Mrs. Maurice 
said warmly, “Oh, we must be friends; 
you must come and see meé often, when 
Maurice is at home.”’ 

Mrs. Milne whispered to me, “It’s my 
belief Mostyn isa Turk, and can have as 
many wives as he likes, and Mrs Mostyn 
thinks it quite natural that Eva Roy 
should be number two ”’ 

I smiled at this and said, “Mind the 
third one is not yourself,” and, looking 
round, saw Mrs. Maurice going towards 
the door of the tent and, beckoning to her 
busband, said, “Come in here, Maurice, I 
can’t see you out there.”’ 

He came in at once, and, saying to her 
with a smile, “It’s ail right,’’ began talk- 
ing to Miss Koy, and # pretty pair I must 
say they iade—he with bis tall slim figure 
in his karki polo riding breeches and 
brown coat, with ared polo cap; and she 
with her black babit, and a straw hat with 
blue ribbon round it on her fair hair; and 
if ever | saw love shining in a man’s 6yos, 
it was in his dark ones a4 he looked into 
hers. I felt bewildered. I hated to think 
that | had been so thoroughly mistaken In 
the man, and that he meant to be utterly 
base and faise to his young bride. 

W bile I was thinking, the Colonel, who 
bad been in town for two days, arrived, 
and going up to Mostyn, said cheerily, 
“Well, Mostyn, we all think you have 
married too young, but Introduce me to 
your wife and | will tel! you if you are to 
be forgiven or not.”’ 

Mostyn flushed deeply, and with aslight 
hesitation said, “Of course, sir, but I don’t 
think you will blame mé6,”’ and took him 
to bis wife. The Colonel greeted her with 


his own bioff, bearty courtesy, and she 
gave the sweetest little bow, saying, ‘I 
bope, sir, you will forgive Maurice,” and 
then it was over, and she never had a bet 
ter friend than our old ‘ nel. Then polo 
and tea being over, Mrs. Chief and the 
other ladies started in their various ve- 


Y 


bicles, and Mrs. Mostyn and Miss Roy 
mounted their ponies, and the latter and 
Mostyn started on in front. 

Sullivan evidently waa bent on escort- 
ing the bride home, but she turned to me 
and said, ‘Please, Mr. Glyn, come with us 
too”; so I rode on her other side. As! did 
so, I could not help noticing the supple 
sway of her figure in the saddle, and the 


| firm grip of ner long slight fingers on the 


reins; and aleo that ifthe couple in front 
got out of sighttor one minute she said, 
‘Let's get on quicker.”” Sullivan seemed 
nettled by this and proceeded to question 
her in what he thought a most casual way, 
but which was a little overdone. 

“T suppose,” he began, “when people 
are first married they are dreadfully jeal- 
ous?" . 

“I don’tthink when people are really 
fond of each other, they are ever foolishly 
jealous without great cause,” she replied 
simply. 

Sullivan stubbornly continued, “I sup- 
pose you would never be jealous of Miss 
Roy ?”’ 

I, Jealous of Miss Roy!" she exclaimed, 


| *but why?” 


“Oh,"’ answered Sullivan diffidently, 
“if you thought he liked her better than 
your” 

‘Better than me?” the girl replied glanc- 
ing for oné moment up to the aky above, 
“IT tell you my love for Maurice, and his 
for me, is 80 deep, so atrong that no one 
can add to, or detract from it; it began iong 
ago, and is endless and deathiess in this 
world and in the one tocome. You have 
never dreamed of such love, you have 
never known of such love, and you never 
will.’’ 

1 glanced at her as she spoke, and saw 
her whole life and soul seemed to be in 
her words, Sullivan seemed abashed and 
spurred his pony quite unnecessarily. 

“Tam sorry,” he said, ‘Mra, Mostyn, I 
was only chatling.’’ 

I thought he deserved one, ard added, 
“And you know he can no more help ask- 
ing questions than he can hallooing when 
he sees a fox, and of course one should do 
neither at times,’’ 

She laughed and said, ‘1 must learn all 
about fox-hunting; you muat teach me, 
Mr. Sullivan. J’ve hunted most things, 
but never a fox.’’ 

‘Come out culbing, to-morrow," he 
eagerly answered, “they meet at seven at 
Loud water,’’ 

“Remember, dear boy, we have a field 
day to-morrow,’’ I sagely remarked, 

Sullivan growled, “Of course, I know 
my luck, You can’tthink, Mra. Mostyn,” 
be continued confidentially, “how I hate 
soldiering. When you want to do any- 
thing some frantic duty turna up.” 

“I think I should like the duties,” re 
plied Mra, Mostyn. “Maurice is so keen 
about bis, and | should be if | werea 
soldier.”’ 

“By Jove, what a jolly little soldier 
you’d make,” said Sullivan admiringly. 

Mrs. Mostyn colored furtously, 

But just then we turned a bend In the 
road and saw our two companiona in front, 
who bad trotted on @ little, had stopped, 
and were talking to # wretched-looking 
trainp inthe road. Mra. Mostyn gave a 
faint, muflied little cry, and bit her pony 
sharply on the neck, which made him 
plunge forward, and in a moment had 
dashed between Moatyn and the man, and 
from her habit pocket had pulled out a 
revolver. 

“Maurice, whatia lit? Whois he?” she 
cried in # voice that rang up the road. Her 
6yOn Were Hashing sa she pointed the wea- 
pon at the man, who fell on his knees and 
howled ! 


Mostyn cried, “It's all right, Inez, it's 
an Mnoglishman.’’ 

Miss Koy looked whiteand terrified, and 
turned to Mrs. Mostyn, saying angrily, 
“How can you ftrighton @ poor man like 
that? Hoixa harmless tramp, who goes 
about the country bere,” 


“| am #0 sorry,” sald Mra Mostyo meek - 
ly, ‘but how was I to know.” 

“But surely,’ | beyan, “you must not 
think in England you can go friyhbtening 
innocent people with «a revolver. Please 
let me take it from you, ithardly belongs 
to a lady's riding kit.”’ 

“Oh, let her keep it,’’ said Mostyn. “You 


won't do it again, will you, Inez? You 
terrify Misa Roy.” 

“[ am very sorry for that,’’ said Mrs, 
Maurice penitently, “please all forgive 
me.’’ 

Peace “66. { restored, and the an 
conrmoled f with fives! nye 
wea road r roads 
separate al ¥ is me 
while (he lA a we gethe 

“Whatever made he that asked 
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Miee bloy aniog upand neariy shoot 
ne pooreld fhomas?" 

Sullivan said, “How plocky? [ suppose 
they do that abroad where she comes 
from 

“T'm giad | 
hoy shortly 

“it's probably how she's been brougbt 


up. Lexplatned, “bot | don't think we 
head better talk of it toeveryone, do you ? 
Moatyn will tell ber of it's not being done 


jon't live there,”’ said Miss 


here 

“ALL right both my companions an- 
swered: and we, baving left Misa Roy at 
her door, rode into barracks, 

When | wasininy room | thought over 
the whole affair, and though I had ox 
plained apparently tomy two friends, I 
could not satisfactorily to myself, Why 
shonld abe rush so madly to his rescue, 
and basso moch on the qui vive? Loving 
him ao passionately, as whe evidently did, 
why should she care 8 little tor lo @n- 
courage bing talking to Misa Roy ? 

lL iiked Mostyn very much, and wanted 
todo the right thing ana it all seemed to 
meauch @ ulyetery I wtniled to myself 
when thewuetht \ niarmoed the quietin 
babitanta of Belton would be to mee this 
handsome young woran dashing about 
aru’ with «a revolver Anyhow | felt 
puymiedand perplezed, and It was not un 
til bad bad abath, « brandy and soda, 
and read «# ny letter from muy dear little 
awivelove up in Scotland to whom | was 
engaged, that | fell at all myself. 

lremenmbered Mostyn was orderly of 
fieer for the nextday, and wondered what 
his fiery young wife would do in his ab 
renee, and theught | would goand see, It 
ocenuresd tooue how she bad qtostioned 
meinthat quick, eager little way of hern, 
what the barracks were like. Was there 
a high wall? liad vou to give # pass 
wort’ She seemed rellaved when | told 
hersa sentry was atthe gates, and would 
question trangps and suspicious looking 
peoplaon their business (we were rather 
mtr jest (hen, aw (here wae a slight dyna- 
mille seare minout) 

I would nat get away to make my call 
the next«day, but the following one lL went 
found Mr. and Mra, 
Mostyn with loads of poople—Miss Koy, 
Mire. Chief, lolaot our fellows and their 
wives, and a certain Lacy Gray, who lived 
near, aud Was golig lo Lave # wasked bail 
in w fow days, preceded by tableaux vi 
vants, Hearing of Mrs) Mostyn’s« pietures- 
ue Appearance, she lad come to ask ber 
to taken part. Mra, Chief persuaded her 
to may Yor,” and, as she seemed to have 


about tive and 


the same influence over her as over us, 
wot her to dome, 

Lady (ray sugested “Rebekah at the 
Well,’ Mostyn to be the fellow she gave a 
drink to, Phe Oracie thought | would do 
for the Well,’ bat neone listened to tin, 
my appeararce not being ury strong point, 
Miss Koy said she was sure Mra, Mostyn 
hind lovely Jewels, and it would be better 
to have something they could be shown 
in, Do timnege that, Mr. Mostyn,’ she 
wuld wilh a swoet look, and | knew atonce 
he would be on her side. And so it turned 
" was settied 
Ov Somecnwe said they did not wear much 


out, sand “Romeo and Juliet 


joweiry, but Mire, Chief said “they would 
have done il they lad bad i0'" Miss Koy 
was lo be Ophelia, whe got into a river or 
something (she chose it ao she could let 
her back tinir down) 

The Oracle's one idea was the “Princes 
inthe Dower, as he, #o he sald, looked so 
well in black volvet laady (iray sald be 
wae too big, so he stigpgested being both 
he Pritvees! 

Mra, Mostyn broughtip a lot of wonder- 
ful embroidered stuff*, sashes, jeweled 
ecimiitare, and they settled to have some 
“Arabian Night scenes, and there was 
euch arguing and squabbling. Sullivan 
wal be would only appear in evening 
dress or huntog Kit, and It seemed both 
would be outof place in an Arablan scene; 
anithen be said bi«aunt wasdangsrousl y 
hil, sO tThev had better not eount on bio, 
And Fussie refused to bea Sallan, sitting 
cross legged, as he said he cid not look 
well mittng down, and would only be 
taken foran ideal or something stupid. He 
wanted to be with Mra, Milne as ‘Cupid 
and Payehe,” but was immediately sup. 
pressed 

\tiast things were nearly settled, and 
@veryone jell except Mixs Roy and me. 
Mre. Mostyn asked meif l would like to 


see herown litle snugygery, and we went, 
leaving the hertwo alone Mra. Mostyn 
Ke ve we hin afternoon in some 
ndian Kind of stut! hut she eat anda 
mererinienl) f have very te to say to me, 
el AWA k e~ Ratroutl tie regiment 
Led a ” ere e x she 
bad aak ei ein bo say something impor 
lant Mi When 1 bad been there an bour | 
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naw there was nothing coming 

Juat then Meatyn called out, ‘Here, 
Inez and Giyn, Miss Koy i= going.” 

Mra. Mostyn went towards them and, 
laying ber hand on Mostyn's shonider, 
looked straight inte his eyes and said, 
“Have you told her?” 

He aniled back at her, his bright cheery 
amile that had won our hearts. ‘ Yes,’’ he 
replied, “she knows.”’ 

Mina Koy came forward and shook her 
warmly by the band. To me it wasall 
unintelligible. She had evidently kept me 
in ber room #o that her bueband might 
talk to Miss Koy, and was it possible that 
the latter, whom we ali liked and thought 
as good as gold, would condescend to co 
quette with another woman's busband 7 
As we stood in the bail aloud knock came 
atthe door, Mra. Mostyn looked at ounce 
with that strange watchful anxiety, and 
(could | believe my senses!) asortof faint 
shadow of it came into Miss Roy's face. In 
a tmoment a servant came and opened the 
door, when a telegraph boy alone was visi 
bie, with a wire for one of the domestics 
A sort of reliet seemed to come over the 
party, even on me, although TF did) no’ 
know what | feared, and was not asa rule 
jumpy. 

Mins lioy then left, and | asked Mosiyn 
to coms round and have a look at my 
ponies; but his wife at once objected, and 
be wave way. Sol went and hunted up 
some of our boys in the billiard room, and 
played a hundred up before dinner with 
Villars, and declined to have anything to 
do with a “certainty” for the Czare witeb 
that the Oracle told us of. We sometimes 
had atrifi6on his tips just for the fun of 
hearing his reasons for then: not winning 
(whieh they never did). They generally 
“had their heads pulled off,” though we 
never heard of any complaints being made 
to the stewards, 

The next few days we were busy in bar- 
racks. A yenoral cameéand lunched and 
inspected us, and we were raced about so, 
laaw nething of the Mostyna, excepting 
him im the barracks, and her in the dis- 
tance, occasionally, driving to bring or 
feteh hom. No hour was too early in the 
wnorning or too jate at night for her to 
core in her cart for bim. 

| heard trom theotbers how the tableaux 
were getting on. Mrs, Pourtland was happy 
a» ‘Where are you going to, ny pretty 
maid 7 »nd Fussie was offered the part of 
“One little pig went to mnarket,’”’ and was 
not on speaking terms with a yone; but 
they thought everytaing would settle 
down all right. 

And so the eventful night arrived. We 
all went early, not that | had anything 
particular todo, except turn on and off 
the electric light (not on inyself, it was 
particularly impressed oon ue), Mra. 
Mostyn was capricious, as | suppose a 
“loading lady’ should be; wanted a dres- 
sing room ‘to herself; imust have her 
tableau early; if Mr. Sullivan mist bring 
her flowers (of course he had) he must 
keep them to the end; and so torth, Miss 
Roy arrived dressed in her Opbelia co- 
sume, looking very nice, as 1 told S lli- 
Van. 

“Too insipid,’ he said, “I like black 
eyes, they are #0 brilliant and impulsive.’ 

“You”? To inurcaured, “but anyone may 
get them If they are too impulsive.” 

At that moment Mra. Mostyn came in as 
“Juliet,” tall and straight as @ lily, with 
her short dark curls clustering round her 
head; ber white robes fastened with such 
jewels, thateven iy uneducated eye knew 
to be priceless; and on the left side of her 
white bodice was fastened a great big 
ruby, large as a tive-shilling piece, that 
gilittered and gleamed in the light like an 
autumn sunset, 

“Oh, she said, ‘1 see you are lcoking at 
the ruby; | did not want to wear it, but 
Miss Roy wished so much to se it, so 
Maurice told me to put iten,”’ 

Sullivan said something 
breath. 

“Come,” she continued, “I must have 
my own tableau second, as | want these 
jewels off, and | have really no right to 
wear this,” pointing to the ruby, “it is 
Maurice's.”’ 

“Well, Pll burry them up,” said Sulli- 


below the 


van. 
By now the guests were pouring in, 
masked and dominoed. The band com- 


menoed, and I, in my position of electric 
lighter, was called to the charge. The cur- 
tain wentup for Namber Que, which was 

Ophelia’’—Miss Roy on a deal table, 


which was covered with a white satin 
eierdown, with bits of fern over it: and, 
with the green and white, her yellow hair 
and pink cheeks, ale mr ect K@ a big eal 
Hon Mayounaise Phe ba piayed sof 
iDbus and the audience was delighted, 


and when the curtain went down they en- 
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cored jt, so up it went again. We dido't 
expect that, and the Oracle was beiping 
Opbelia to get the fern stoff out of her 
bair. Villars was dancing a pas de quatre 
in the middle of the stage, and | was turn 
ing the green light bang on to the audi- 
ence. | don't think they liked the tableau 
so much the second time, so the curtain 
went down, and the band played. 

Then we prepared for ‘Romeo and Ju- 
liet.”’ When the curtain went up there 
wasahush. Never had anyone seen such 
a “Romeo,” in bis dress and flashing dia- 
monds, or such a “Juliet.” Suddenly @ 
look came on her face asa masked figure 
was seen rising from the sadience, and 
then came a rush, a borrible scream, & 
hurrying of feet, and darkness! | heard 
Sullivan's voice crying out, “Where are 
you, Glyn? Where’s Mra. Mostyn?’ 1! 
went blindly forward to find him. 

The servants brought lights, and hea- 
vena! what wesaw!— Mostyn on the ground, 
moaning, bis wife in ber white robes, the 
red ruby gone, and in its place a crimson 
torrent of blood; Miss Koy was holding 
Mostyn's bead, regardiess of the dark 
stains on her fair Opbelia’s dress; Sullivan 
and others were by Mrs. Mostyn, while 
dear Mra. Chiet was trying vainiv to 
staunch the life blood with ber face band- 
kerchief, 

“Take ber quickly to the little study,” 
cried Lady Gray, nearly sobbing; while 
her husband sternly cried to ali to unmask, 
which was done, but every face proved to 
be that of a friend. 

But while he was speaking a footman 
rushed in 6xclaiming, “A man had dashed 
through the ball, Sir Albert. and although 
the men tried to follow him, has escaped ! 

Then followed a hubbub and confusion, 
and seeing we were of no assistance, we 
wentonutinto the ball and stood outsides 
the door where they had taken poor Mrs, 
Mostyn. A doctor who happened to be 
au Ongset the guests, and Mra. Chief, were 
with her, and in «a few moments our Colo- 
nel's wife came to the door, her face white 
ae SNOW, 

“le she dead?’ we gasped. 

"No, but dying, and wants to see the 
Colonel. You, Mr. Sullivan, go and find 
him;and you, Dennis, go in there,’’ point- 
ing to the door. 

I stared back—*'Me?’’ 

“Yous, you go to #66 bim. O, how can I 
believe it or understand it, Dennis? It is 
adying boy there; whom we have believed 
to be Mostyn’s wife, but in reality is his 
young brother!” 

| thought the horrors ot the evening bad 
turned the poor liltle woman's head, but 
that moment Sullivan returned with the 
Colonel, and we entered the room. There 
lay poor “Mrs, Moastyon,’’ with the doctor 
mnoistening the white lips with brandy 
from time to time, 

When we entered she turned towards 
the Colonel and gasped with difficulty, 
‘Sir-—1l must apologize—explain—forgive 
Maurice--1| hear he will live—I am bis bro- 
ther. My grandfather married an Indian 
ianse against her people’s wishes—she 
brought him the ‘Srinath.’ a sacred ruby 
belonging to her race—and made her hus- 
band vow always to wear it on bim—and 
bound my father, her son, to do the same 

and when dying gaveil to Maurice with 
the same injunction, and he promised so- 
lenmnly pever to part withit. It was pro- 
phesied by a Brahmin it would bring dis- 
asier tothe third generation—which could 
only be averted by the younger son; and 
must be recovered during this month, or 
would remain in our posses ion for ever. 

-] promised may father on her death-bed 
to guard Maurice—to my uttermost—and 
when we heard from an old servant in In- 
dia that two Brahmins were in search of 
Maurice and the raby—tbe onel wore to- 
night—l determindeéd never to leave him 
until this month was over;—and it seemed 
safest and easiest to represent his wife 
—to put them off the scent.— You know the 
resuit—But, sir,—forgive the part Maurice 
hes played.—He was against it.—It was ny 
faunit.--He is #0 fond of his regiment—so 
grateful to you and the others for the kind- 
ness you have shown him.”’ 

The Colonel answered in a low voice. 
“My boy, 1 promise to forgive and be a 
triend to him.”’ 

‘*Please tell bim, sir, that 1 was glad to 
keep our mother’s last request an! guard 
him, as | have—have | not, sir’ 

‘You have indeed, my boy,’ said the 
Colonel, ‘and ‘with your tife’ !"’ 

The dying gaze turned to Sullivan— 
“You will never teach me fox-hucting,”’ 
he said, with the faintest smile; and then 
the deep dark eyes, over which such a 
shadow was failing, turned to Mra. Chief, 
WHO Was kneeling by the couch, Thanke 
sO much for your kindness; please wear 
this for my sake,’’ moving his feebie band, 





on which wasa ring with ahugediamond; 
“it bas no ill luck or bistory.”’ 

She took it off and putit on ber finger, 
and bent over the boy and kissed him on 
his foreheac. 

His faced finshed alittle. ‘Thank you,” 
he murmured; and the tired eyes closed, 
Then there was silence—and the end. 

As we quietly and sadly left the room, 
Sullivan said in a low but rather an argu- 
mentative voice, ‘I don’t care ifshe wasa 
boy or a girl, I liked him.” 

There is not much more to be said. 
Mostyn recovered from his nasty stab in 
the shoulder. The biow his brotber got 
was intended for him, but the murderer 
was deceived by the ruby. The Colonel 
managed to hush up and arrange every- 
thing. Tne Indians gt clean away. One, 
it seemed, got in disguised as a guest, and 
the otber cut the electric wires outside, 
nud they both escaped in the darkness 
with the ruby, which Mostyn is not likely 
toattemp! to regain; and he considers the 
death of hia beotuer absolved him from the 
vow made to his father. 

He stayed a year in the regiment, and 
then Eva Koy’s father, who, like most 
Anglo-Indian soldiers, bad ratnera dislike 
to Indian blood, which is as different to 
dark blood as gold is to gilt, was per- 
suadéed to accept him as a son-in-law. It 
seemed Mostyn confided the whole story 
to her the day we had tea there. 

Regretted by all, Mostyn left the service, 
and took a lovely old place in Leicester- 
shire, where some of us oiten stay for some 
hunting. He mounts us all well, and we 
bave « rattling good time with bim and bis 
pretty wife. But we often think, when 
there, of the handsome young brother, 
who had kept bis promise ‘“‘with his life !’’ 


A Midnight Marauder. 


BY CECIL LEIGH, 





/ males at the time, my husband hav- 

ing gone for a week's shooting in 

Icssex, and our modest housebold was 
com posed solely of women servanta. 

My sister Ethel and a friend, May Gilbert 
by name, had come to stay with me dur- 
ing my busband’s absence, and work de- 
lightful to every female heart, do some 
shopping. Like so many houses in Lon- 
don ours was built on the simple plan of 
having two rooms exactly the same size 
and shape on each floor. May occupied the 
one next to mine, while Ethel was on the 
story above, next door to the nursery, 
whose usual occupants, nurse and little 
Nora, were, the former away for a two 
days’ holiday, the latter “talking care of 
mother” as she loved to say. 

On tbat particular evening the two girls 
and | had stayed up chatting so late, that 
I beard midnight chiwe soon after we had 
parted. All was very still, both insideand 
outside the house, for “our gardens’ were 
situated in a quiet neighborhood, when 
suddenly | was startled by the sound as of 
some one having jumped or fallen in one 
ot the rooms upstairs. 

For the first moment I thought that it 
might be Ethel, the next came the horri- 
ble thought that perhaps some burglar was 
in the house, might indeed have been 
secreted in one of the rooms upstairs since 
dark, for there had been a great many dar- 
ing robberies of late in our part of the 
town, as there so often are in the dark and 
dreary month of November. 


\ K were a party of unprotected fe- 


At this fearful idea my glance turned in- 
stinctively to the ottoman atthe window, 
for that innocent-looking piece of furni- 
ture was in reality the silver chest, after 
which in all probability the burglar had 
come, and | resolved with quaking heart 
to make, it possible, an attempt at least to 
save the Queen Anne service, that was at 
once the pride and delight of my house- 
wifely heart. But this was not our great- 
est treasure; that was our little seven year 
old Nora, who now lay with blue eyes 
closed in the sound sleep of happy child- 
hood, and a8 my gez9 rested on her sweet 
rosy face, in its frame of golden curls, that 
nestied so peacefully upon the pillow, my 
courage returned, and I determined that 
whatever happened no harm or ill should 
come near our treasure that my poor arm 
could avert. 

After listening intently fora minute or 
two, I heard footsteps softly creeping down 
the stairs, and sprang towards the door, 
with the intention of locking it; but ere 
my hand touched the key the door was 
opened and Ethel appeared with white 
Scared face. 
frightened mé, coming 
I thought it was 


“OR, how you 


down in that quiet way. 


a burglar at the very least.’’ 











“Hush, Alice; be'll hear you,” she whis- 
pered in a trembling voice. 

“He? Who?” 

“Some one is in the house. I distinctly 
heard the window being pusbed open and 
then——” 

“A jump it sounded like—but burglars 
don’t do that,”’ I interrupted, with an at- 


tempt to look and speak as if I were not | 


the least alarmed of such people; was in 
fact quite up to all their little ways and 
habits, fer baving a companion in trouble 


is a wonderful help to courage, so at least 


| Lave ever found. 


“He didn’t jamp, he fell, and I have— 


beard him since, moving about softly. I’m 
sure it is a burgiar.’’ 

Asshe was speaking May had opened 
the door and come out, and at thie laat 
word gave a gasp, a half-stified cry, and 
sank senselees upon the floor in a dead 
faint. I had heard that May was addicted, 
like Mrs, Cruncher, of Dickens renown, 
to flop upon every available occasion; but 
had bitherto looked upon the report as be- 
ing libellous and unworthy of belief; but 
now |] was converted, for before ny ‘‘very 
own eyes,’ as the children say, she lay 
white and motionless at the mention of the 
word burglar. 

Ethel and I gazed at one another in dis 
may, then in the stillness that followed, 
ere we could make up our minds what to 
do or say, my sister whispered, raising her 
hand to command attention, ‘‘Listen.’’ 

i did, and heard soft creeping footsteps, 
not in the nursery, bution the room at the 
top of the house, generally occupied by 
the two servants, but which had recently 
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handed me the candle with, ‘‘Now, ma'am, 
if you're ready I am.”’ 
For very shame ! had to take itand an- 


nounce myself ready, though Nora im- | 


plored, ‘Don’t go,” and May demanded to 
know “if I was quite mad.” What! be 
ontdone in courage by my own cook, and 
she such a little one. Never. ‘Lead the 
way,” | cried, and off we started, followed 
by Ethei so encouraging is the force of 


good example. In silence we ascended the 
_fulland true account of what bappened 
flight it was evident that Ethel was right 


stairs, and when we mounted tbe last 


about the window being opened, for we 
were met with a current of chill air that 
made us both shiver. 

All was perfectly still as cook laid her 
band upon the handle of the attic door, 
but ere turning It she whispered: 

“Hold up the light bigh, ma'am, so that 
I can see better to bit at him.” 

As I obeyed sbe flung open the door, and 
we were in darkness, a sudden gust of 
wind having put out the candle; the next 
moment ‘‘a something” rushed past us and 
down the stairs, followed by a loud shriek 
of pain from Ethel. 

Cook had made a brave but wild hit with 


| the poker, but owing to the darkness had 
| failed in knocking down the burglar, and 


been repapered and whitewashed, and was | 


still in cook’s opinion too damp to be used, 

“Do you hear ?” whispered Ethel. 

‘Yes, distinctly.” 

“What are we to do? We can’t leave 
May here,” looking down at the helpless 
form of our friend. 

“We must carry her into my bedroom.” 

“And then,” added Ethel, ‘“‘wecan lock 
the door and leave the wretch to do his 
worst.” 

“He will ransack the house,” 1] ex- 
claimed hysterically, ‘and take everything 
we possess; but | suppose that can’t be 
helped.’” 

Then we lifted May from the floor, but 
did not, | am afraid, “‘take ber up ten- 
derly,”’ nor “litt her with her,’”’ for in 
fact it was all we could do to carry her 
at all, for our friend was a well grown, 
finely developed young woman, with a 
figure that inclined to plum pness; but for- 
tunately we were young and strong, #0 
managed between us to place her on the 
sola; then, after carefully tocking thedoor, 
we set to work to restore ber to conscious 
ness, by the help of eau de Cologne and 
strong smelling salta. 

“Is she dead ?’’ came, in the midst of 
our éflorta, in an awestruck voice from 
Nora, who had been awakened by our 
voices and movements, quiet as we hai 
tried to make them, and was now sitting 
up in bed and gezing with eyes of horror 
at May’s white, still face. 

“No, darling; sbe has only fainted.”’ 

“She's opening her eyes. Oh auntie, oh 
mother, she does it just like my big wax 
doll” 

At this remark Ethel s#°t down and 
iaughed convulsively, while May looking 
round asked: 

‘Has he gone, the man, the burglar ?’’ 

Kefore | could answer Nora’s arms were 


had ‘Instead given my sister a hard blow 
on the shoulder, 

“You see I was right; there was some 
one there,’’ said Ethel, as we made our 
way down stairs in the dark eager to hear 
what May and Ellen had to say as to the 
appearance of the burglar—for they muat 
bave seen him as he passed; but this is ex- 
actly what they had not done, for on being 
left alone, they had put out all the lights 
and “partially closed the door.”’ Nora af- 
firmed afterwards that “only a chink, had 


| of individuality, we will call Davie. 


tially feminine weaknees, they do not ap 
prove of the ‘wife of their bosom” having 
secrets from ber ‘‘lord and master," so the 
whole story bad to be told thén ana there. 

Now, I do not wish to assert that either 
my husband or our guest, now my bro 
ther-in-law, repeated the tale then told 
them, but certainly the events of tbat 
evening have been spoken of, and so in- 
correctly, that in justice to those present 
on that occasion I have written down a 


when an entrance to our house was effected 
by a midnight marauder. 


— 


_ 





No' THE Sort o' THING FoR Davin !— 


At Home and Abroad. 


Reindeer, as ® rule, are not very strong. 
They can carry only 40 of 50 pounds on 


their backs and draw from 20 to 400 
| pounds, -— 
The latest fish story comes from the 


Rhone, near Geneva, and itilustrates the 
sagacity of the apeckled trout. A chemical 
factory on the bank of the river manufac- 
tures, among other things, artificial musk, 
and the trout in the neighborhood have 
learned that by eating the waste that is 
favored with musk they become flavored 


| themselves and are thus rendered unfit for 


The Tweed fishermen area very indepen. | 


dent set of fellows, very civil when not up- 
set, with a certain pride in themselves and 
their calling, but quite sensible to the ail- 
ference between good and scurvy treat. 
ment. Nota hundred years ago a gentic 
man well known on Tweedside was fish 
ing with one of them, whom, for the sake 
Soon 
after starting, the gentieman killed * ten- 
pounder, and, greatly pleased, took out 
his flask and drank “to the fusshe,’’ and, 


| without offering to Daviea sup, returned 


it to his pocket, blew out the feathers of 
the fly, and went to work again. The 
stream was heavy, but Davie never 
shirked it, and ere long ‘“‘his gentieman”’ 
wasin another. This was killed too, and 
out came the flask ayaip. ‘The gentleman, 
much delighted, laughed, slapped bis 
thighs, prophesied a big day, drank ‘‘to 


| the fusshe”’ again, and put up his flask— 


| adrop got Davie, 


| been left open,’’ of course, the child, being | 





round my neck and she wae imploring me | 
to promise that neither men nor burglars | 


should enter the house. 
A promise which 1, of course, readily. 
Kave. And then followed quite an affect- 


Ing and affectionate scene, after which we | 


all four sat and waited, with the calm of 
despair, for the burgiar to begin his work 
of choosing and removing from the house 
whatever he fancied; tut not for long. 
With an exclamasion of disgust at my own 
Stupidity I sprang up and rang the bell 
Violently. 

“That will waken the servants and 
frighten that wretch upstairs.” 

“Ob,” said Nora, in adwiring tones, 
“you are clever and brave, mother ?”’ 

Praise which was accepted in modest 
Silence; then Fopened the door and list- 
ened to hear if the plan had succeeded; the 
Others joined me, and after a moment's 
pause Ethel whispered, ‘“‘He’s quiet atany 
rate; | expect he bas taken fright and 
1adée good bis escape.’ 

This also was the opinion of cook, when 
‘Shortly after she and Ellen appeared upon 
the scene. 

We'd best make sure, however,”’ 

Ok, who, 


said 


though diminutive 


ved herself great in mind and courage 


we ust go Up and havea 


at roon.’ 


Arming herself with the poker, she 


80 young, was mistaken, for both May and 
Elien asserted that they bad seen the burg- 


and blacx.”’ 

“Well, whoever it is, he ain’t very big,’ 
spoke out cook in positive tones, ‘‘for I’m 
not what you might cal! tall, and that there 
fellow wasn’t bigger than ine.’’ 

“Nonsense, Lizzie,’’ retorted tllen. 
“How could you see? It must have been 


all as a matter of course. Kut the deuce of 
Davie glowered on't. 
‘He didna joost like the prospec’—it was 
no’ the sort 0’ thing he was used to at a’.”’ 
However, he put off from the shore into 
the stream once more, bent to his work 


| with desperation and a dry throttle, and 
lar as he rushed past, and that he was “big | 


again the lucky fishermen was in bis third 


| fish. A third time they got to sbore, and 


| a third time the fish was 


landed—a noble 
fifteen-pounder, Laughing, joking, chuck- 
ling in the highest glee, the angler again 


| brought out the flask, again drank ‘‘to the 


quite dark, or you’d never bave gone and | 


hit Miss Ethel like that.’’ 

““Well, we'll see now, for if the missus 
will come we'll go and turn him out, for 
there will be no sleep for none of usit he’s 
let stop in here.”’ 

This was so true that we agreed to go 
down in a body and turn what Ellen cailed 
“the nasty fellow’’ out, and the knowledge 


that the burglar was sinal!l and evidently | 


anxious to escape helped to restore our 
courage to such a degree that actually none 
of the party were anxious to be the last in 
the procession, and of course modesty for- 
bade them tu take the lead, which by 
general consent was accorded to cook, 
while I, as mistress of the house, naturally 
was expected to bring up the rear. 

We began our search in the drawing- 
room, and as room after room was found 


—almost. When we entered the servants’ 
bedroom, Ellen suggested to the cook to 
look under the bed. ‘‘That’s a place, so 
i’ve heard, where they always has a fancy 
for hiding tn.”’ 

Cook lowered the light, and we all 
down to see, glaring at us, a pair of angry 
eves, 

At this sight Ellen and Nora screamed 
in chorus, while May showed sy plome of 
Hopping, which Ethel speedily checked by 
the remark: 

“Don’t faint, May, for weshall be obliged 
to leave you here if you do,” for she as 
well as cook and I had seen that this mid- 
night marauder, who had disturbed the 
reat of the whole bousehold, was none 
other than a “big black cat,’?’ who had 
pushed open the attic window, when tak- 
ing his nightly promenade upon the roof, 


‘and which Elien afterwards remembered 


to have left unfastened, and in this way 
had effected an entrance into the house. 

Later, a meeting of four was held in my 
room, where by a majority of three it was 
agreed thatthe events of that night were 
to be buried in oblivion, for, as Nora inno- 
cently remarked: “Father would laugh 
so when he beard.” 

Unfortunately, bswever, the ‘‘cat was let 
out of the bag,’’ a few evenings later when 
a friend of my busband was dining witb 
us, by Nora sayliog in reference to some- 
thing or other: 

“That is like when May fainted the night 
when here the little speaker was 
checked by a look and afrown from Ethel 





“Oh, auntie, | am 80 sorry, exclaimed 
ns S's & ponent voice 
forgot that it was a secret 

Although the male sex are, of course 


far above all curiosity, that being an esseen- 


bent | . 
' don’t wear out your inaster’s clothes half 


| 


‘ally to pay his tailor. 


fusshe,’’ and again, without passing it on, 
returned the bottle to its abiding-place. 
Davie rose from bis seat, 
we'll have an amazing day, Davie,’”’ said 
the gentleman. ‘J’in thinking ye wull,’’ 
said Davie, dryly, as he stepped out of the 
boat and handied the chain. “Halio! 


“Y'’m thinking | 


whatare you sbout?’ asked the gentle. | 


man iv wonder, as Davie dragged the boat 
up and commenced locking the chain to 
the post. ‘‘Mon,” said Davie, “ef ye drink 
by yersell, ye may fusshe by yerwsell, and 


gang to the deuce for me!" and putting the | 


key in his pocket, he stalked off and left 
the astonished angler to bis meditations. 
oO 


How It's Dong —A certain noble lord 
(relates a contemporary), remarkable for 
the carelessness of his dress, went person. 
Being unknown 
by sight to the new manager, who recei ved 


} im ff 
empty of burglars we grew quite fearless | the money, that worthy mistook him fora 


servant, and, having cast his eyes over the 
account, and receipted, he banded the sup- 


| posed servant a sovereign, at (he same tine 


delivering himself after this fashion: “Now 


| there’s a sovereign for yoursell, and it's 


your own fault that It’s nottwo. But you 
quick enough. He ought to have had 
double the amount in the time; and | tel! 
you it’* worth your while to une a harder 


brush.” With a queer smile his lordship 
answered, ‘Well, | don’t know, | think 
| my brush isapretty hard one too — histord 


whip complains of it anyhow.”” “Pooh! 
Hard—nota bitofit! Now come, I il put 
you toa wrinkle that’ll putinany a sove- 
reign into your pocket. Look here” 
fetching a piece of wood frou # shelf be- 
hind bim-—-‘‘you #66 this bit of stick —now 
that’s roughened on purpose, You take 
that, and give your master’s coal # good 
scrubbing with it about the elbows and 
shoulders every day, and givethe trousers 
a touch about the knees, and you'll soon 
wear ’em out for him, and, #4 1 #ay, it will 
be good five pounds in your pecket every 
year. We sha’n’t forget you don’t be 
afraid.”’ ‘*You are very kind,” quoth 
lordship, with a coniteal grin. “I will im- 
part your instructions lo my valet, though 
I fear for the future, while he remaing in 
iny service, he will not be able to profit by 


his 


them, as [ shall not trouble you with my 
custom. |] am Lord —. | wish you good 
day.”’ Tableau! 

7 ss 

Any wan that puts an articie in rea f 
overworked women giten her ial “ 

srtainly a benefactor Dobbins Soa Mi ty 
Co., surely come nader s hea uak 
ing Dobbins’ Electric Soap » heap that 


all can use it, You give it a trial. 


human food, 


A decided Innovation in the carriage of 
mails is about to be introduced in Califor. 
nia. Mr. W. P. Miller, an old stage line 
owner, has been the successful bidder for 
the mail route between Ukiah and Harris, 
that State, and he has ready placed an 
order for two 6 borse power gasoline tri- 
cycles, which he will use instead of horses, 
This route will be the only stage line in 
the United States whieh will be run with 
steam tricycles; and as they will have 
plenty of mountain road to travel the re- 
sult ofthe experiment will be a decisive 
teat. 


Denmark's police when they findadru , 
kev man on the street summon a cab, placy 
him inside and drive to the police a#tation, 
where he is detained until sober. Then he 
is driven home, the police never leaving 
him until he is safein his family. The cab- 
man then makes his charge, the police 
surgeon bis, the constables theirs, and this 
bill is presented to the proprietor of the 
6xtablishinent where the culprit took bis 
last and Overpowering glass, This system 
is tending to reduce the appalling drunken - 
ness which formerly prevailed in Copen. 
hagen. 


Germany's imperial standard is of yel- 
low silk with atblack Maltese cross bear- 
ing the imperial arins in the centre the 
words: ‘ot Mit Une, X70" This tis not 
only the date ot the establishment of the 
Empire, but also that of the acquisiton of 
Alsace Lorraine. It may be supposed that 
the participation of the French in the Kiel 
festivities may not he decidedly hearty, 
in view of the fact that not only will thin 
standard be everywhore in evidence, but 
it may be necessary as a matter of inter- 
national etiquette for the French men-of- 
war to fly this flag when the Kaiser ahball 
pay them his visit. 


Those who endeavor to discourage the 
sSiaughter of suall birds, by refusing to 
wear plumage or the birds themselves in 
bat or bonnet, should set their faces re- 
solutely against the use of «a beautiful 
cloth called “zibelline,”’ which is obtained 
by the most refined ernelty. This cloth 
comes from France, and its manufac. 
ture rabbits are plucked the long 
fur thus procured being woven into the 
texture, A particular rabhita 
only i# suitable, the poor animals being 
oarefully tended until the fur grows again, 
during and alter the 
plucking operation cannot be imagined, 
and all rightthinking women will refuse 
"moll mane fine aa it in, 


for 


alive, 


breed of 


The torture both 


to wear “zibolline, 


A brench traveler ellis an aniiusing alory 
of Chinese tugenuily, lle was staying in 
asinall village close lo Pekin, but was re- 
solutely kepl awake by the braying of @ 
donkey stabled quite close to bis room, 
He complained bitterly lo his host the next 
morning, the polile Colostinl with 


declaring 


‘pany 
that he 
The next 


OX preasions ol rogret 
should not sgain be disturbed, 
night the donkey was a silent a4 the 
grave. Tho trave'ers curiosity was 
aroused, aud the Chinainan explained that 
when a doukey ‘sings’ he always raises 
his tail and heldait ia #& horizontal pol. 
tion. The bray and the tail being evident 
ly then in conjanection, @ heavy stone wae 
tied to the latter, effectually silencing the 
former, since the donkey became “melar 
choly, lowered his head and did not imeve” 





But iosmediately the tat! was releared the 
bray became Jealeoing, 
a 
#100 Reward, #100, 
1 or ‘ Pr t + jr “ mnacd to 
‘ t atti t tet 
tte ‘ { t 
«tit i 
‘ if 
ke t ‘ 
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Dur Young Folks. 


THOSE TIRESOME TWINS, 


——— 


ny J. Kw BB 





« thetwins names were mentioned; but 

4 everyone joved them. Motber went 
eo far as to may that they could be good if 
they liked, but this remark was received 
in silence, until thetr father observed that 
he was afrand they did not often like, 

So when nurse bad put them into the 
nursery One morning, and carefully shut 
down the window, and hooked the high 
fender round the fire, and gone out, shat. 
ting the door behind ber, it was Dot who 
rome firai from the floor, where they were 
meekly playing with the bricks, and 
helped Cyril to bis feet. 


| .VERYONE In the bouse groaned when 


“We're going Into mother’s room,” she — 


maid. 
Dot did not ask —ebe commanded; so it 


did not enter inte Cyril’s mind to contra 
diet her, 

They opened the door softly, and peeped 
out into the passage. Nurse and Jane 
were making the beda upstaira, so the 
coast was clear forthe two pairs of little 
foot that flew down the passage, 

Mother's room was a dream of delight to 
the twina; but they very, very seldom got 
a chance of going there alone, Dot flew to 
the dressing- table Oret, and tried to curl 
her bair with the cold tongs; then she 
grenmed it well all over with the cold 
cream, and poured @ little 6au-de-Cologne 
on to ber pinafore and Cyril's, Then they 
wandered over to the wash band stand, 
and played with the bottles, 

“Ob, bere’s our cough mixture!’ sald 
fot. ‘Ia your cough bad sill, Cyril? 1 
I think you must 
Open your mouth 


will give you a dome, 
have all the bottle full, 
direatly. 

“Pnat tan't fair,” sald Cyril, whimper- 


THE SATURDAY 


She flew out of the room and upstairs. 

“Nurse,” she said, ‘you must go for the 
doctor at once. I will find the twins 
They have orunk the whole bottle of that 
cough mixture, and I don’t know what 
will bappen.” 

She ran downstairs again and out Into 
the garden, whilst nurse came panting 
after her. 

“It's that Misa Dot,” ashe said; “Master 
Cyril would never have thought of it 
alone, Well, they’re just past bearing— 
but they can be good if they like” 

Under the gooseberry bushes in the back 
warden (‘yril was lying, white and pinched; 
and, when mother lifted bim up, his bead 
felt hot and heavy. 

“Ob, Cyril! bow could you ?” she said. 

Cyril looked at Dot, but said nothing. 
Dot, with her bead banging, walked sober- 
ly behind. 

“My gooseberries, Cyril,” said mother 
again; “and you had promised. I trusted 
you, Cyril.’’ 

Cyril prewsed closer to ber, but he did 
not speak, and Dot feit happier; but all the 
time the doctor was with Cyril in mother’s 
room she felt dimly that things were un 
evenly divided; for Cyril was really very 
ill, and he had not even eaten one goose- 
berry. By-and-by mother came in, and 
spoke to her in a shaky voice. 

“The doctor says Cyril will be ali right 
now,” she said. “He isasieep. If there 
had not been two of you—if he bad drunk 
all the bottle himself, Dot, he might never 
have woke again. My dear little daugh- 
ter, | must teach you both to be obedient. 
‘To-morrow and for a whole week you and 
Cyril must go to bed at six o’clock, and | 
do hope, Dot, tbat you will never forget 
this terrible leason.’’ 

Fora moment a funny mist seemed to 
come before Dot's eyes, 80 that she could 
not see; but it cleared away, and she sat 
up. 

“What is it, Dot?’ said her mother; 


| “have you anything to tell me?” 


ing. ‘it's borrid, nasty stufl, and I don’t | 


want it all; nother never gives me ali,” 

“Well, I'll take balf,’’ said Dot. ‘You're 
such a baby. I don'tmind ita bit, Now 
it's Onished; where shall we go next?’ 

“Shall we go back to the nursery ?’’ said 
Cyril, who fancied he heard steps on the 
alairs. 

But Dot was scornful, 

“No, we won't,’’ she said; ‘‘we haven't 
nearly, done all the nice things yet. We'll 
go into the back garden and pick goose- 
berries,"’ 


“No-o 0," said Dot, banging her head. 
. * * * * ~ 
But in the middle of the night mother 
was wakened by asmal! figure ina white 
night gown standing by her bed and #ob- 


| bing wildly. She started up and held out 
| her armas. 


“Oh, no!" said Cyril; “no Dot—not | 


gooneberries. 


Mother said we were not to | 


go into the garden again, after we ate the | 


little peas in their pods,’’ 
“Mother won't know,” said Dot, 
She spoke quite low, and looked a little 


“W hat is it, Dot?’’ she cried; “are you 
uir’ 

“No; I’m only wicked,’’ said Dot, gulp- 
ing down her sobs, 
Cyril never ate one gooseberry—not one, 
and | ate hundreds, I can’t bear it, moth- 
er,”” 

So, after all, it was Dot who had her 
meéais alone and went to bed at six o'clock, 
while Cyril was petted and made much of; 


but, somehow, sweets and apples, and 


ashamed; but, nevertheless, she ran over | 


to the door and opened it, 

“Oh, don't go, Dot!’ said Cyril, almost 
crying. 

“fam going,’’ said Dot crosaly, “You 
are a baby—a cry-baby. You can stay 
here if you like and tell nurse, but I won't 
wait for you," 

But Cyril had flown af er her, and caught 
her by the skirt. 

“TL won't be a tell tale, Dot, but I don’t 
want to eat mother's gooseberries. I'll 
come if you go, but T dou't want to be 
naughty.” 

Dot whisked the tall of her frock out of 
his hand and founced downstairs. 

“] do,” she said, 

All across the lawn she ran, with the 
unwilling little feet behind her, and the 
soft little panting breath in her ear. Once 


damp paper parcels, found their way into 
the little room from which the bright day- 
light was excluded, and Dot was con- 
scious, from sigbing, snifiling noises, 
which seemed to come through the key- 


| hele, that Cyril bad not forgotten ber and 


or twice Cyril caught at ber hand, bat she | 


pusbed bim off, and looked disdainfully 


at his Hushed, tear-stained face. When | 


she got to the gate of the back garden, she 
stood and fumbled with the lock. 

“Ob, you'd better go home again, Cyril,” 
she said. “You are such a coward, and 
you never like any fun. You're a baby!" 

But Cyril could not bear to leave Dot to 
be found out and punished alone. He was 
miserable and tired, but he was brave 
enough to go through the garden gate with 
her, and to eit on the side of the wheel- 
barrow, while she picked the hard green 
gooseberries and ate them. 

He did not feel very well, and, besides, 
he would not bave touched one of the little 
bard round things for the world; but he 
had counted the cost, and he meant to 
stick to Dot through everything. 

In the meantime mother had run up to 


the nursery to find the children. The 
toor Was wide open and the room empty; 
eo ehe went «a ms tO her own room, and 
there a thoment, she saw the litter that 
Dot had left upon the dressing-table, and 


on the washband-etand, a 
bottle without a cork. 


tlie empty 


was not quite happy without her. 
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CONCERNING CATS, 





ancient Greeks and Romans. There 

is no mention of ber in Greek poetry, 
but on the paintings of domestic scenes on 
some of the vases of a late date she is occa- 
sionally represented; and Theocritus, the 
poet of the home-life of the peasant of 
Sicily makes one of his characters in ‘‘The 
Syracusan Women”’ rally her idle servant 
with the words, ‘why, she is snoozing be- 
fore the fire like the idle cat that she is,’’ 
while her mistress is calling out for her 
services, 

In the Museum of Antiquities in Bor 
deaux a toinb is shown of somewhat rude 
workmanship belonging to the times of 
the later Empire, when (iaul bad long 
been under Roman sway, on which is re. 
presented the efligy of a young girl of 
about twelve years of age, with the pets 
who were, doubtiess, dear to her in her 
lifetime, namely—a cock ant a cat, the 
latter huddled up ber arma in the manner 
so uncomfortable to the cat in which cbil- 
dren delightto hug their much-suffering 
peta 

In Ancient Egypt the cat was not only 
treated as a domestic pet, she was also act- 
ually worshipped as a goddess in the early 
idolatrous times. Amongst the many 
creatures to whom in that country divine 
honors were paid, like the sphinx for ex- 
ample, which was represented with the 
body of a lion and the bead of a man 
(symbolizing strength united with intel. 
ligence 


|": E cat was certainly known to both the 


weflod that the cat-headed lady 
was held in especial esteem. This goddess 
is represented in the Egyptian sculptures 


SOmeli Des as a Cal, sometimes as a woman 


*] can’t go to sleep. | 


EVENING POST. 


with the head of a cat; in either case, whe- 
ther as cat or woman, she wears beavy 
gold ear-rings, and her neck is adorned 
with row upon row of chains and necklets. 
She was probably considered ss similar, in 
a minor degree, to the male sphinx-type of 
strength united with intelligence by ber 
idolatrous worshippers. 

That delightfal old traveler and bistor- 
ian, Herodotus, who lived in the 5th cen- | 
tury B. C., tells ue that the cats of that | 
country, when dead, are all carried to the | 
sacred buildings, and ‘‘after being proper- | 
ly salted’ (i 6 preserved as mummies), 
they are buried in the city of Bubastis. He 
mentions, also, that in token of mourning, 
“ip whatever femily a cat bappens to die 
by accident, every individual of the family 
shaves off his eyebrows,” Though with 
regard to this custom, I may add, that the 
mourning for the death of a dog was deep- 
er, as the whole head and body had to be 
shaved in honor of a dog’s decease. 

Aud bere, I may remark, that in the, 
Bible the domestic cat is never once men- 
tioned. Among the creatures that nightly 
cried amid the ruins of Babylon, the wild 
cat, or jackal is named; but as tbe Hebrew 
word is the same for both creatures, it 
seems most likely that the jcakal is we 
one intended. 

It is conjectured that there was more 
than once species of cat in Ancient Egypt. 
The wall paintings from Egyptian temples, 
many of which are now placed ic the 
Egyptian room at the British Museum, 
afford subjects for infinite study and 
amusement. We may there see cats 
trained to act as our retriever dogs do, 
plunging in among the reeds and rushes 
of astream to catch the struggling wild- 
fowl, not to eat, but to,bring totbe master’s 
feet for his game bag. One of these clever 
animals, she must have had # wouderful 
training, actually holds captive two strug 
giing wild ducks at once, one with ber 
mouth, the other between her paws. 
Other cats are represented as pets. 

Mr. Wood tells us, and bis evidence on 
this subject is conclusive, under the bead 
ing Felis, the generic name for the whole 
cat tribe, that; “In the long past times, 
when the Egyptian nation was at the bead 
of the civilized world, the Felis maniculata 
was universally domesticated in their 
homes, while at the comparatively later 
days of English history, the domestic cat 
was so scarce in England that royal edicts | 
were issued for its preservation, A. D. 945; | 


| yet in those days, the wild cat (Feliscatus) | 


was rife throughout the British Islands, | 
and was reckoned a# a noxious animal to | 
be destroyed, snd not a useful one which | 
must be protected. It is conjectured that | 
the domestic cat was imported from Egypt | 
into Greece and Rome, and from thence 
into England.’’ 

The Egyptian cat was not only honored 
and protected during its lifetime, but even 
after death it received funeral honors— 
such as Only fall to the lot of distinguished 
or wealthy persons—as we have already 
mentioned. 

There are several methods of embalming 
in use among the Egyptians, by which the 
bodies of the dead were, fora time, witb 
held from the natural process of decay, 
But it was the privilege of kings and rul- 
ers alone to have their bodies imbued with 
costly drugs and sweet spices, and to lie 
unchanged in their tombs for thousands of 
years, until their mummied remains were 
removed from their long repose and ex- 
hibited to the public gaze of a people, who, 
in their own royal time, were but a race of 
naked savages. The privilege which was 
denied to the Egyptian workman, was 
granted to his cat. We have in our 
mus6ums many specimens of mummied 
cats; their bodies swathed, bandaged, and 
spiced in the most careful manner, partak- 
ing of this temporary immortality with a 
Rameses or a Pharaoh. 

France in the Middle Ages gives usa 
few names of lovers of cata, 

Many famous Frenchmen have taken 
especial interest in cats, A notable in- 
stance was Cardinal Richelieu, the power- 
ful minister of Louis XIII., who delighted 
in nothing 80 much as watching the gam- 
bols and elegant movements of kittens; 
not from any teeling of affection, like that 
which Mahomet displayed towards Muez- 
za, but but simply as a relaxation from 
the anxieties of state. Richelieu made no 


ts, however, but had a fresh supply of 
kittens every three months to amuse him, 
and divert bis thoughts. 


Ir is better to remain silent than to speak 
the truth ill-humoredly, and spoil an ex- 
cellent dish by covering it with bad sauce, 

eng 


As the name indicates, Hall’s Vegstabie 
Sicilian Hair Renewer is a renewer of the 
bair, including its growth, health, youthb- 
ful color, and beauty. It will please you. 
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THE WORLD’S HAPPENINGS. 


Five-cent telegrams are to be tried in 
Italy. 

The world uses three million five hun- 
dred steel pens every day. 


Of all snakes the cobra is said to be 
the most susceptible to music. 


About 3,000 marriages are performed 


throughont the world each day. 
There is a project on foot to establish 


a Jewish university in Jerusalem. 


A French paper remarks that the 
British 1s the most insolent nation in the 
world, 


Caycayo, a West Indian island, is in- 
babited exclusively by turtles, some of whieh 
grow to an enormous size. 


By a recent order of the County Coun- 
cil of London people are forbidden to destroy 
wild birds within a four-mile radius of that 
clty. 

Sheep farming is an industry of great 
importance in Australia. In Victoria alone 
there is pasturage fon something like 25,000,000 
sheep. 


The Boston Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals gives weekly lectures 
to coachmen on the proper way to treat dumb 
aniinals. 


The name ‘Brazil’? means ‘Red 
wood,” or “Land of the Red Wood.” The 
original discoverer called it “The Land of the 
Holy Cross.” 

Moonazite, arare mineral, which neither 
melts nor burns, is found in the rich metallic 


heart of the Appalachtan Mountains that lie 
in North Carolina. 


A company of comedians selected from 
the best theatres in Madrid, Barcelona and 
Seville will visit Paris and London soon, pre- 
vious to a tour of the United States, 

Belgium’s revenue from the drink 
habit has grown in forty years from 4,000,000 


| to 33,000,000 francs, crime increasing 200 per 


cent. at the same time and insanity 128 per 
cent. 


Sweden is said to be the most Protest- 
ant country inthe world. Of the population 
of 6,000,000 there are only 2,000 Koman Catho- 
lic, the remainder belonging almost entirely 
to the Lutheran Church. 


In the Congo territory the lands owned 
by the Belgian Congo Commercial and In- 
dustrial Company stand in the company's 
books at twopence per acre. Actual sales 
have been effected at this price. 


Petroleum is found in Sicily, the northf 
of Italy, in many volcanic isles of the Medi- 
terranean, at Baku, on the Caspian, on the 
slopes of the Caucasus, at Rangoon, in Bur- 
mah, and in the Island of Trinidad. 


The terror inspired by the Japanese 


| armies in the East is greatly enhanced by the 


fact that they make nonoise. They march 
with no bands, no drums beat reveille tattoo, 
and in action the Japanese utter no cheers. 


When a gunpowder lighter comes 


| alongside a ship all fires are put out, matches 
' are carefully stowed away, the cook suspends 


operations, pipes are extinguished an1 the 
heavy chests are carried on board by hand. 


Pinole is a Mexican corn dainty. The 
corn is roasted, ground to a coarse meal, 
mixed with sugar and spices and then stirred 
with water. It is very nutritious, and often 
forms the sele food of travelers on long jour- 
neys. 


Berlin is to have soon a ‘“‘Sport exhi- 
bition,” in preparation for which, and to save 
the German language from foreign taint, a 
committee offers prizes of $125, $50 and $25 for 
German equivalents for all foreign sporting 
terms. 


The method of taking the census in 
Japan is much simpler even than the New 
York method, but decidediy less reliable. In 
the Land of the Rising Sun the houses are 
counted and an average of five persons al- 
lowed for each house, 


In Germany the scholars are taught 
to know the pestiferous weeds which war on 


| valuable crops. This instruction is given by 


means of wall maps, which show the weeds in 
colors, and describe the ways in which the 
different seeds are scattered. 


Several insurance companies doing 
business in Indiana have begun t» cancel all 
policies on saloon property. The cause of 
such action is based on the fact that many 
suloonkeepers will be forced out of business 
by the new temperance law, and some of 
them may be tempted to burn their places in 
order to get the ingurance, 


A shoplifter, recently convicted, car- 
ried a bogus baby with her during her pre- 
datory excursions. The infant had a war 
face and a hollow leather body. It was the 
thief's custom to dexterously transfer pur- 
loined articles, such as gloves, laces, stc., 
the spacious baby, which usually gained 
much in weight during these little excursions. 


The Hessian fly in 1885 caused a loss 
of $100,000 in two counties of New York. 19 
1889 the army worm did damage exceeding 
$500,000 in Iowa. In 1879 the cabbage wor'™ 
caused a loss of over $500,000 near New York 
city. The average annual loss from the cot 
ton worm is from $25,000,000 to 950,000,000, and 
in 1874 the loss from grasshoppers in four 
Western States was $100,000,000, 




















MY LITTLE LOVE. | 


BY Ww. W. L. 





Just like the purple pansy, | 
Is the luster of her eyes; 
Her hair is like the shadows 
That darken evening skies. 


So tender and so gentle 

Is this little love of mine; 
Like to no other woman 

In mortal shape divine. 





OLD-TIME PUNISHMENT. 








The punishment meted out to offend- 
ers against the various laws of the pres- 
ent day are mild in the extreme when 
compared to the manner in which crimi- 
nals were dealt with in England a couple 
of centuries or soago. Violators of the 
law then had considerable to fear; now, 
unless for murder, they have only con- 
finement in prison staring them in the 
face. Really until comparatively mod- 
ern times the punishments consisted of 
branding, mutilation, dismemberment, 
whipping and degrading public expo- 
sure, 

Branding was often carried on with 
circumstances of atrocious barbarity. 
Vagabonds were marked with the letter 
V, idlers and masterless men with the 
letter S, betokening a condemnation to 
slavery; any church brawler lost his 
ears, and for a second offense might be 
branded with the letter F as a fray 
maker and fighter. Sometimes the pen- 
alty was to bore a hole of the compass 
of an inch through the gristle of the 
right ear. 

The pillory or stretch-neck was first 
applied to fraudulent traders, perjurers, 
forgers and so forth, afterward to rash 
writers, who dared to express an opinion, 
such as Prynne, Leighton, Barton, War- 
ton, Bostwick, John Lilburne and Daniel 
Defoe. In 1705 Mary Coole, who had 
been convicted of parricide in York, 
was deprivec of her tongue and hands 
and condemned to the stake. 

Until the thirtieth year of George 
IlI. the burning of women for petit 
treason was inflicted upon women con- 
victed of murdering their husbands. In 
the reign of Mary this death was com- | 
monly practiced upon bishops and others 
who had religious opinions contrary to 
law. 

History has it that on June 16, 1600, 
Robert Weir was broken on a cartwheel 
with the coulter of a plough in the hand | 
of a hangman, for murdering the ‘‘Guid 
man of Warriston.’’ 

According to the ancient Saxon laws, 
arson was punisbable by death, and in | 
the reign of Edward I. this sentence | 
was executed by a kind of lex talionis, 
for the incendiaries were burned to | 
death, as they were by the Gothic con- | 
stitutions. 

In 1781 it was no longer death to take | 
a falcon’s egg out of the nest, nor was 
it a hanging matter to be thrice guilty | 
of exporting live sheep. 

A man named Mynard was the last 
person hanged for forgery, in 1825. 

In 1833 sentence of death was passed 
on a child of 9 years who had thrust a 
stick through a mended pane of glass in 
a shop window, and putting his hand 
through the hole had stolen fifteen pieces 
of paint valued at twopence. This was 
construed by the lawyers as housebreak- 
ing, and the principal witness against 
the cflender was another child of years 
who was angry because he did not get 
his share of the paint. 

Prisoners for assize al one county goal 
in 1823, were doubly ironed on first re- 
ception, and thus fettered, were all 
night chained down in the bed, the 
chain being fixed to the floor of the cell 
and fastened to the leg-fetters of the 
prisoners. The chxin was of sufficient 
length to enable them to raise them- 
selves in bed. The cell was then locked 
and the prisoners continued thus chained 
down from 7 in the evening until six 
the next morning. The double irons 
for the untried prisoners varied from 
ten to fourteen pounds. 

An instance of undue severity was the 
sentence on a poor youpg woman, who 





| glass. 


was ordered transported for having, in 
@ sort of jest, stolen one of her com- 
panion’s bonnets. After spending con- 
siderable time in captivity, she made 
her escape with some daring exiles, to 
the port of Timor, in China, in an open 
boat, after a passage of 7,000 miles 
through a most stormy sea, and endur- 
ing the most unparalleled suffering. 

In December, 1777, two men named 
Holmes and Williams were whipped 
twice on their bare backs from the end 
of Colgate street, Holborn, to Dyot 


| street, St. Giles, a distance of half a 


mile, for stealing a corpse. 

Henry Justice, of the Middle Temple, 
was sentenced to death for stealing 
books from the library of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, in 1757, and Peter 
Burchet, of the Middle Temple, was 
hanged for barbarously murdering his 
jailer November 12, 1573, his right hand 
being stricken off and nailed to the 
gibbet. 

The last witches put to death in Eng- 
land were three poor old women of 
Bideford—Mary Trembles, Temperance 
Loyd and Susannah Edwards. They 
were executed at Exeter in 1682. 

Ann Williams was sentenced to be 
burned alive at the stake, and the sen- 
tence was carried out at Gloucester 
April 13, 1753, in the presence of a large 
number of spectators. 

Lydia Adler, convicted at the Old 
Bailey in June, 1744, for kicking her 
hueband until he died, was found guilty 
of manslaughter, in consequence of 
which she was burned in the band. 

On March 14, 1817, a woman named 
Grant was flogged through the streets 
of Inverness for bad behavior on the 
streets. 

A woman by the name of Greene, 
after being hanzed, was resuscitated by 
Sir William Petty. The time of sus- 
pension was about half an hour. This, 
however, was a legal mistake, as the 
woman was afterward found to be in- 
nocent of the crime for which she suf- 
fered. 


SEVERAL of the reigning monarchs 
indulge in the use of spectacles and 
double eye-glasses, Queen Victoria when 
she is reading, the King of Denmark, 
the Czar, the Queen-Regent of Holland 
and also the young King Servia, whose 
sight is extremely defective. The (Jueen- 
Regent of Spain is very short-sighted, 
and makes free use oft her double eye- 
So, too, does the Archduchess 
Maria Theresa, future Empress of Au- 
stria, as well as several members of the 
House of IHapsburg. King Leopold of 
Belgium invariably has his pince-nez 
stuck on the bridge of his extremely 
long and prominent nose when reading; 


a, 





| nor do the Emperor of Austria and the 


King of Sweden disdain the assistance 


of glasses of this kind when reading. 
Si 


brains of old. 


Patience is a necessary ingredient of 
genius. 
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Femininities. 





Nell: ‘*Dell’s mother is a deaf mute."’ 
Belle: “What a lovely chaperone she would 
make!" 

Every woman occasionally says some- 
thing that causes you to wonder where she 
learned it. 

The man who distrusts womankind 


xenerally had a mother who died before he 
could remember her. 


It is curious how a woman who screams | 


ata mouse is not startled at a millinery bill 
that makes a man tremble. 


**My son, you ask who or what a ‘no- 
body’ is? 
prominent woman's husband.” 


A college of beauty has been estab- 
lished. Young lady pupils are taught to give 
their faces and their attitudes expression and 
grace. 

Durham University has been author- 
iz d to bestow degrees upon women. 
and Cambridge Universities, however, still 
retuse, 

Blobbs: “Why did Miss Oldgirl cut 
our friend Wigwagt” Siobbs: “He thought 


Well, my dear boy, a ‘nobody’ fs a 


Oxford | 


FRasculinities. 


Few men are +0 clever as to know ail 
the iniechief they do. 

Knowledge may swell the head, but it 
can never purify the heart 

Piainness is not admired in society— 
especially when it apportains to girls and 
truth. 

The dread of what may befall us is 
more insupportable tuan anything that ts 
likely to happen 

The ancient Greeks buried their dead 
in jars. Heneoe the origin of the expression, 
“Ile s gone to pot.” 

Seca ancmones have been known to 
live for three or four yoars without any nour- 
ishment save what they extract from the 
water. 

Many a man has boasted of keeping 
out of politics, when, as a matter of fact, 
politics would rofuse to have anything to do 
with hie. 


A Nevada man who had seven homely 


| daughters got a newspaper to insert a bint 
| that he had seven kegs flied with gold in his 


lessly remarked upon her penchant for tn- | 


dulging in new wrinkles.” 


Madame Chevillard, of Villigardin, 


France, who is now 100 years old, has, it Is 


said, never eaten meat in her whole life, but | 


subsisted altogether on bread, milk, fruits and 
vegetables. 


“Mr. Smith,” said a lady ata fair, | 


“won't you please buy this bouquet to pres 
ent tothe lady you love?" “That could not 


be," said Mr. Smith; “I have no eweetheart. I | 


am a married man.” 


A correspondent wants to know if it 
is proper to urge a young lady to sing at un 
evening gathering after she bas refused once. 
It is proper to urge ber a Ilttle, but not enough 
to induce her to change her mind, 


One of the singular customs honored | 
in Madagascar ta that the Primo Minister aball | 


always marry the qQueen of the conntry. 
present Premier has aiready outlived three 
sovereigns, to exch of whom he has been 
united in turn, 


A society bas been formed at Helsing- 
fors, in Finland, under the name of Untonen, 
for the improvement of the training and 
education of women, an extension of the fo 
male field of labor, and an elevation of wom 
en's position in the home and social Ife. 


The females, as compared with the 
males, have lost relatively in numnbers since 
1889 in the United states agin whole, the 
erical loss being 1 24 to each 100.000 tales, ns 
agninst « relative loss tn ise of 1.257 fenminles 
to ench 100.000 minke s 


Sarah Bernbardt recently drew quite 
a inive nodience tn an Paristan Civil Court, 
where she wae sued for non-payment of a 
horse dealer's bill 
never preserved receipts, and swore that this 
bill hud been paid. She won ber case. 


The person honor:d by the first de- 
wree conferred on « wotmun by Gottingen Unt 
versity isu young Euglishwoman, Miss Grace 
Chisholin After two yenurs etudy in this Uni 
ver-itv, Miss Chisholm secured the degrees of 
Doctor of Philosophy. She had previously 
won moathematical honors at Oxford and Cam 
bridge. 

A very interesting woman is Mme, 
Rostowska, of Lille, France 
1)2 years old and «a major®*® widow, but she 
wus the cantiniere of «a Polish regiment in the 
Russian campaign, was under fire J2 times 
and received three wounds, Bhe was deco 
rated with the silver cross, Besides this she 
has survived her 15 children, the last of whom 
she burted at the sge of 40 


Notonly ts she 


A spiritualistic medium of Gubio, It- 
aly, recently promised to put a mother tn 
communication with her son Upon the ap 


pearance of fumes and sulpharous «moke 


coming trou the cabinet the poor wotnnan wes 


Beautiful bubbles are but glittering | convinced that her boy had been damned, 


emptiness. 


| 


Think wrongly, if you please; but in | 


all cases think for yourself. 

If thou canst not make thyself loved 
much, make thyself slightly feared. 

Our greatest glory is not in never 
falling but in rising every time we fall 

Great mistakes are often made like 
great cables, from a multitude of strands. 


ideal man a wowun likes to sit and dream 
about. 

There is only one thing we are wil- 
ling to have others share with us. It is our 
opinion. 

Most of our misfortunes are more sup- 
portable than the comments of our {friends 
upon tnem. 

To live above our 
proud heart, and to live 


shows a 


liscovers # 


station 
under it 


narrow soul 


There are many women who allow 
themeelves TS) juere { there ire few 
who allow theinseives t et 

The road to ambition 18 too Darrow 
for friendship, too crooked for love, tx 


rugged fyr houesty and wo dark for science 


| 
| 
| 


She has become hopelessly insane, and the 
medium ts lo be prosecuted 


Probably among no sinyle class of per- 
sons is superstition as rife as among actors 
Fanny Davenport, for Attributes 
any misfortune which may befall ber to birds, 
She never allows any to be used about the 
theatre during her engagement, and recently 
rejected a set of scenery on which the artiat 


Instance, 


had given vent to his fancy in the shape of a 


; hotel 


: , | peacock. 
Every man has a serious rival in the | 


The Empress of Austria has a curious 
dislike for fowers Itis said that she cannot 
bear tositin # room where they are, When 
was in England her apartments at the 

were lavishly decorated with the 
choicest blooms, but directly the royal stew 
ard urrived he requested that all th: Mowers 


ahe 


might be removed before the Emipress came, 


80 that she might neither see nor «smell them 


Mr. Henry J. Haskell, who in 1‘r2 de- 
feated Mixes Ellen Knowles for the postition of 
Attorney General of Montana after 
contest on the hustings which the 
nade ua tie at the |{ . = 

¢ s 
4 we 
‘ “ { 
f ne ol hes xt 135 anit At 


The | 


cellar, and every girl was married 
months 


An unpublished letter of Columbus, 
addrossed to two officers of the King of Arn 
gon in 1495, was read at the last session of the 
Academy of Moraland Political Science tn 
Parts, 


“I will work night and day to make 
you bappy,” he eald. “No,” she answered 
thoughtfully; “don't dothat. Just work dur- 
ing the day and stay home at night.” 


C. M. Bailey, a Maine manufacturer, 
said to be the wealthiest man in the State, bas 
for years employed a band of evangelists to 
work in the emall towns of the State, 


Van Tickler: ‘‘Where did you be- 
come eo intimate with Mr. Fiteert” bb. Dudels 
“On the Mirstesippl We were thrown to 
gether during # steamboat ox plosion.” 


An enterprising citizen of Connecti- 
cut once advertised that on receipt of $1, he 
would send an infallible rectpe for fat persons 
to become thin, His formula was: “Don't cat 


in five 


| anything fora year." 


She declared that she | 


Every man has his moments of in- 
aplration, when he feels and thinks and can 
do whatatother tiines t+ tin possible; but they 
nieonly moments, and vot many of them ata 
thie. nnd be should therefore, make most of 
them 

A London city magnate, who daily 
drives to bis place of buselness, saya a con 
temporary, bata phonograph in hin carriage, 
into which he pours mes#ages, short letters, 
instructions, matters Of Ti port 
ance. When he allghts the machine tia handed 
to the head clerk, who takes his inatructions 
from It. 


It is said that Mr. Edison believes 
that the newapapers of the future will be 
phonographic. His teason for this ts that the 
eyeright of the people is becoming poorer, 
time is more precious aod newspapers are ac 
qulring such huge proportions that tt taal 


and other 


most impossible for people to read them 
through. 

A novel economic theory has been ad- 
vanced by a minister of Osklnand, Cal. He be 


Heves that all taxation should be abolished, 
and that the national, Ktate and local govern 
ments should earn their living the same ne in 
dividuals by the operation of railroads, street 
railways, telegraph and steamboat lines, and, 
in fact, all lines of business now carried on 
by corporations, 


The French Admiralty bas adopted a 
new system of aye retirements: Vices admtials 
atO5, rear ndimirnia nt 4), captatos at S54, com 
manders at “4, (sentor grade, at 
Y, teutenants (Jantor grade) at 45 NooMeer 
is eligible for the rank of vice admtral unless 


Hleutenante 


as renradiiteld be shall have commanded for 
two yenrs at sen, Or shall have been admiral 
superintendent three yours 

the 


mueny 


rod 


Scotel 


Solomon’s injunction about 
seers ettll te hold yood in 
me hpeouols Phe Montrose School Board haw juss 
been discussing Corporeal puntatmrent in one 
Catne ont Chat the leather 


Of ite schools and it 


“thaws used asan tustrument of education at 
the school in question weighed & 


‘The well known 


ounces aud 
wae Hinches long “bhroh 
of Atmertoan schools ta nota clreumstance to 


4 pain dispenser of this character 


The late Czar of [lussia was childish! y 
foud of toys, giving the preference to models 
had «a collecther 


of jronclads He unique 


of these mintature Vessels of Cestrnetion, 
amongst them Gne Of soll lativer, and another 
Metall that {t cost a 
His last trensure 


whieh 


ao complete in «very 


thousand pounds Waa the 


model of an Atlanthe liner was only « 


yard long, yet an absolute copy of the ort 
Metis 
Ile was a great bore, and was talkiny 
to « crow#ad aircout Lhe milny itca @leocthor 
“in ‘ «1 i ! ' aren 
hor t ‘ ‘ ! Hf “ 
! ke t K ! f “ ‘ it 
’ A 
: he 
Lum 
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latest Fashion Phases. 


A vew material, whoeh ranks a grade 
biggheos clowns bite r duck, ia woven of Max 
or milk foe weoofis of white sik and the 
warp ul covered thas, pIving itm pretty 
mlieen t i« used for dressy sUMmIner 


owns, is Very soll, and warranted not to 


creme, Hultercup yellow and white ins a 
charming Colmbination. 

\ sulelitute for haireclolh comes in 8 bow 
mieaterial called geez sine, 1. in # kind of 
open canvas which holds ite sUf ness, and 
can be ueed neal to thin labrios. 

White alpacas, both plain and figured, is 
one of the lasiiouable materials for garden 
party gauues and the wats are made ol 
wiite satin toiuiumed with iaco, or of fancy 
giaces ike 

Wreaths of Binal 
bait at the bw kh wilh @vening 


flowers are worth 
around tl 
drens. 

Opals cut round like pearls are the pros- 
ent craze Btnon yy KOUS, 

A very prolly tuck is given to the new 
Biri pod sila Dio timen by taking the collar 
and culls of batliste to tate the eoior in 
the stripe and trimroing the edge with oar- 
row creain s¢ 

Vretty t.ue serye Ulemnes four rporting 
comtunes have blouse walste like the skirte 


made with two wide «ide plailaon each 


wide in front, falling toward thecentre over 
aatrip i white embroidery, and «a row of 
siall round pear buttons in groups of 
three doen either side of the inside plait 
Tura erecollara wud eufts of lace-odged 
batiate  ouipiete Lie ceomtuine 


Colored catmbric bandkerchiefs in pale 
shades of mauve, green and yellow, with 
tripie hema of white finely hemetlitohed, 
wre arrow fancy 

White cloth os) used 


lopped renin on the ekirisof cloth dresses, 


to pipe the over 
and white kid embroidereag in Persian 
colormis wiovelly for vests of such pOowns, 


which are usually tonde with a short 


Ki lote ! oon 


Of fashion 
Which there isa prospect of speedy relel, 


One of the tyrannies from 
Inthe heavy, intleriined, widely distended 
mkiri Phe weight of this abou tnation 
Varios hecording to the quality and quan 
tity of balreioth Lecesmary to line it, but 
four banca are bardiy enough to manipu- 
late (he loldm in eech ma way as lO Koop Lhe 
aekirtoutof the dust and when a woman 
trios Li mecommplinn the lasek with two l oi 
KOoWn #eOOn Jorgollon In ber cramped tin 
Héermandrhe givos itupin despair, blow 
abything ro toleliy Gpfit te be wor in the 
atroelever becuimie « Jashion is ® usyslery 
lo evely One excepl Lhose whowanufacture 
the haireioth, and they ist have reaped 
a harvest of riches, 

denounced the beayy 


bal piysicitaos bave 
{tds ae purus 
to heath, and this, with the good sense of 
women who 
have pateutly tried to endure the burden 


long suffering aud hero 
for ftastiow's sake, has brought about a 


Gecidst fomelion spain 


heavy ssirt miumt wo, 


them, mud the 

A very plain model gown isin old roae 
milk glace, brochee with roses, Lhe wide 
Neritig shirt is Unmelornmed, 

Over the clome Hitting milk bodice in a 
Preneh blouse, shaped out square at the 
neck, and formed of pearia, jots and iinis 
Cabochons lhe collar band is of lace, 
with fan bows at the sides, and the narrow 
beltisof black satin ‘The sleeves are tin 
menwe Kigots, thing very closely below 
the elbow and lormnioating In polnin whieh 
full over the back of the band, aud are 
emiged with trarrow aoe, 

Another sineple tollette isin Gpured or- 
Metidle, which tiay be toadeover a founda- 
tion of taffeta milk, percaline or victoria 
lawWh, or toay be joade Without « founda- 
tion, The garniture ce nsisteot blue tatleta 
ribbon spotied wilh white, The very tull 
by w deep bew, and is 
adotoed aleach side ol the front by «a ten 
meu bandoef the ciobon, torusinating is a 
provduat 

ALite yohe 


Bhirt tm fittetied 


iue the full blouse is lard in 
RPO pial in the centre, This plait 
Sprouts, however, lowsards the waist, where 
Lis gathered eno droop over the ribbon 
belt. The yore os finished by arutile at 
the neck, and is suirourded by banda of 
the ribbon which crom at cle corners of 
the Yoke aid lertuiinate in points at the 
Peuast mticd conn Ubve 


LOO Ven The very bouf 


fatite tiat | = Selon ale seWH lolo narrow 
eutls of tlue «1b 

A avender dounilty bas the full shirt 
adorned by tw pimited ra es of yellow 
Valenciennes lace, the our pimced an inch 
above the oller ibose rullles are nachine 
@litched the skirt 

I e ' % } ‘ ae AK ‘ 
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Bouffante pufied sleeves, with deey ru Mes 
of the dimity, striped with Insertion and 
edged with lace, are garnished at the elbow 
by bands of ribbou forming algrette bows 
on the top of the arm, A large, square 
collet of the dimity, failing in @ point at 
the back and over each sleeve, while the 
front point is concealed under the box 
plait, is also striped with insertion and 
edged with lace, Kibbon bows adorn the 
shoulders, and Paquin points of lace-edged 
dimity are turned over the top of the rib- 
bon collar-band., 

This model is also pretty for a linen or 
figured dimity, which may be trimmed 
with Swiss embroidery, or for a pique, to 
be trimmed with beavier embroidery. 

A novel gown in blue and white striped 
Kingham 6 garnished by bias applique 
bands of the gingham edged with narrow 
Swiss embroidery. The skirt is striped by 
these bands, which almost meet at the 
waist, bul spread as Lhéy descend. 

The blouse bodice has « star yoke formed 
of these bands, which termiaate in points, 
the centre front band being continued to 
the waist. The sleeves are large gigots, 
with bias cuffs of the gingham edged with 
embroidery. Collar band and belt are of 
blue ribbon and Paquin points, or a small 
collar of the gingham edged with em 
broidery may be turned over the collar 
bana, 





Odds and Ends. 
ON A VARIETY OF SUBJECTS, 

There are numberless simple ways of 
adding to the comfort of the piezza, chief 
among which are screens to modify the 
light, and the most durable as well as ar 
tistic of these are tbe bauiboo shadea which 
soll from $lup, and which are easily ad 
jusied, as they work upon pulleys. Home- 
made ones of awning cloth fastened to 
spring rollers, such a8 are used in shop 
windows, if put up with suitable Gxtures, 
will also be found convenient, as they may 
be raised or lowered at will, and are less 
heavy than these of bamboo. For the 
furnishings One or more Japanese cotion 
rugs will be found useful, and of course a 
bamm«cck or two, with air pillowa and a 
pretty knitted blanket, are indispensable. 
A rat an sofa and « good sized centre table, 
if space will permit, will be a great con- 


venienve, and plenty of easy chairs and | 


cushions all serve to tempt to outdoor liv- 
ing. Wooden boxes filled with growing 
plants and vines set upon the rails are a 
ploasing addition, and it is said they help 
to keep away insects; and palina and flow- 
ors all help to give the eflect of a sudiner 
drawing room. It is becomlug quite the 
custom to bave these pleasant oul-door 
rooms glazed in winter, and to continue the 
life in the sunshine begun io the warm 
weather, Afternoon tea is berée as in sum- 
mer. 

Many city 
SUlMIneér In town Hl up # space on the 
housetop, where the hot evenings are 
spentin greatcomulormt. The chiel 6: pense 
of such an arrapgement is the awning, 
Which i Hecéssaly On accountof the Camp 
ness, It must be recurely fastened and 
made adjustal)@, #0O that it can be quickly 
rolled up in case of storm, and the few 
rugs and folding chais necessary can be 
kept if wm iarge box or chest which bas 
been nade waterproof, 

To clean the railings of banisters wash 
of all the dirt with soap and water, and 
when dry rub with two parts of linseed oil 
and one of turpentine, 

Here is an Gacellent preparation tor pol- 
ishing brass. Pound tine and then sift 
half a pound of rotten stone, Add to this 
hall a gill of turpentine and enough sweet 
ol lo make a thick paste. Wash the brass 
fiistin soap aud water; wipedry, and then 
rub with the paste, Rub with a soft, clean 
rag and finish with a plece of chamois 
akin. 

To mend breaks in plaster mix together 
halt & pintot powdered lime, one gill of 
plaster of Paris and cold water enough to 
tnake # thick paste, Fill the holes with 
this and smooth the surface with a knife 
Work quickly. If there be many breaks 
mix only as much plaster as can be used 
in ten Winules, as it hardens quickly. 


residents condemped to a 


Banana Cream Pudding.— Melt one cup- 
ful of sugar in one pintof milk. Mix two 
lablespoonfuls of corn starch with cold 
lik, stir ibinte the milk and cook fifteen 
minutes, Add two tablespoonfuis of but 
ter. Beat the whites of three eggs, stir 
into the thickened milk and cook again for 
hve winutes. Torn into adeep dish to cool, 


When ready to serve, cover the cream 
with sliced bananas Mix a few grains of 
fall with half prul of powdered sugar 
Sprink - ver the ananas. Nerve 
“ “421i: «an elly a °, made of one 

A piul of apple us strawberry 
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jel'y Leaen into one cupful of thick 
cream. 

Baked Bananas,-—Aliow one tablespoon- 
ful of sugar and one teaspoonful of hot 
water to each bapava. Pare the bananas 
and cut into baives, Piace them on a 
shallow dish. Melt one tablespoontul of 
butter in hot water and pour itover the 
frvit. Mix «little salt and spice or lemon 
juice with the sugar, aprinkle it over the 
top and bake twenty minutes, or until 
brown. 

liuckleberry Cake.—One cup butter, 
two cups sugar, three cups flour, five eggs, 
one cup sweet milk, One teaspoonful soda 
dissolved in hot water, one teaspoonful 
nutmeg, and the same of cinnamon; one 
quirt ripe, fresh huckleberries, thickly 
dredged with flour. Stir the butter and 
sugar toacream, add the beaten yolks, 
then the milk, the flour, and spice, the 
whites whipped stiff, and the soda. At 
the last stirinthe huckleberries witha 
wooden or paddie, not to bruise them. 
Bake iv « loaf or card, in «a moderate but 
steady oven, uptil a straw comes out clean 
from the thickest part. This is a delicious 
cake, and deserves to be better known. 

Boiled Lamon Pudding.—Two cups of 
dry bread crumbs, one cup powdered beef 
suet, four tablespoonfuls flour—prepared, 
one-baif cup sugar, one large iemon, All 
the juice and balf the peel, four eggs, 
vbipped light; one cup of milk—a large 
one, Soak the bread crumbs in the milk, 
add the suet, beat eggs and sugar together 
and these well into tne soaked bread. To 
these pul the lemon, lastly the flour, beaten 
in with as few strokes as will sufficeto mix 
up all into a thick batter. Boil three 
bourse in a buttered would, Eat bot with 
wine sauce, 

Plain Boiled Padding.—Ose cup lop- 
pered milk or cream, oné balf cup molas- 
ses one-half cup butter, melted: two and 
one-balf cups flour, two even teaspoonfuls 
of soda, dissolved in bot water;a little salt. 
Mix wolasses and butter together, and beat 
uptil very light. Stir in the cream or milk, 
and salt; make 4 hole tn the flour, pour in 
the mixture, Stir down the flour gradual- 
ly until itis @ smooth batter. Beat in the 
soda water tboroughly, and boil at once in 
a buttered mould, leaving room to swell. 
It should be done in an hour and a half. 
Kat hot with a good sauce. 

Jelly Puddings.—Two cups very fine 
stale biscuit or bread crumbs; one cup rich 
milk—balf cream, if you can get it; five 
egg*, beaten very ligh!; one-half teaspoon- 
ful soda, stirred in boiling water; one cup 
sweet jelly, jam or marmalade. Scald 
the milk and pour over the crumbs, Beat 
until balf cold, and stir in the beaten 
yolks, then whites, finally the soda. Fill 
large cups half full with the batter; set in 
a quick oven and bake half an bour, 
When done, turn out quickly and dexter 
ously; with a sharp knife make ap incision 
in the side of each; pull partly open, and 
puta liberal spoonful of the conserve with- 
in, Close the shit by pinching the edges 
with your fingers, Kat warm with sweet. 
ened cream, 

W bite Puft4.— One pint rich milk; whites 
of four eggs whipped stiff; one heaping 
cup prepared flour; one scant cup powd- 
ered sugar; crated pee! of half a lemon: a 
little salt. Whisk the eggs and sugar to a 
meringue, sod add this alternately with 
the flour tothe milk. (If you bave cream) 
or half cream half milk, it is better.) Heat 
until the mixture is very light, and bake 
in buttered cups or tins. Turn out, sift 
powdered sugar over them, and eat with 
lemon sauce. Theseare delicatein texture 
and taste and pleasing to the eye, 

Currant: Fritters.—Two cups dry, tine 
bread crumbs; two tables poonfuls prepared 
four; two cups of milk; one-balf pound 
currants, washed and well dried; tive oggs 
whipped very light and the yolhs strained; 
one-half cup powdered sugar; one table- 
spoonful butter; one-half teaspoonful 
mixed cinnamon and nutmeg. Boil the 
milk and pour over the bread. Mix and 
putin the butter, Let it get cold. Beat 
in, next, the yolks and sugar, the season- 
ing, flour and stiff whites; finally, the cur. 
rants dredged whitely with tlour. The 
batter should be thick. Drop in great 
spoonfuls into the hot lard and fry. 
Drain them and send bot totable. Kat 
with a mixture of wine and powdered 
sugar. 

Lemon Macaroons,—One pound of pow- 
dered sugar, four eggs, whipped very light 
and long; juice of three lemons and peel 
of one; one heaping cupful prepared flour, 
one half teapoonful nutmeg. 
bands lightly: take up smal! | 


Butter your 
imps of the 
uixture, make into balls about as arge as 
a Walnut and ay them upon a sheet of 
bullered paper—imore than two inches 
Apart. Bake in « brisk oven. 








WHAT THEY LIKE. 
\ DISH that is almost certain to lead 





the way on the English Queen’s menu 

is « kind of oatmeal soup, The wine 
served with itis white sherry, which her 
Majesty generally drinks from a beautitul 
gold cup formerly belonging to Q teen 
Anne. Boiled beef and pickled cucumbers 
—a favorite dish with Prince Albert— in 
variably follow the soup, while a baron of 
beef is likewise a constant feature, 

]t is noteworthy that the Queen atill ad 
heres to the old practice of having the 
cook’s vame called out as each dish is 
brought to the table, This custom dates 
back to the days of George Il, and had its 
origin in a conspiracy against one Weston, 
formerly an assistant, whom the king had 
raised to the dignity of chiet ‘mouth cook.” 
His late comradés, jealous of his prefer. 
ment, endeavored to disgrace him by tam. 
pering with the dishes. Upon Weston 
proving the existence of this plot to bis 
royal waster, the latter gave orders that in 
future, as each dish was brought on, 
the name of its cook should be called out, 
in order that praise or blame might be be 
stowed where due. 

In strong distinction to (Q 1ieen Victoria's 
tastes are those of another royal lady— 
Queen Margaret of Italy. The latter’s 
tastes incline spécially towards olives avd 
cakes fried in oil. When the royal guests 
consist exciusively of Italians, none but 
nationa! dishes are served, spaghetti, gar- 
lic, onions, and oil forming the chief com- 
ponents of the ineal. Both the King and 
(jueen of Italy are especially fond of fritto 
—a terrible compound of artichokes, chick - 
ens’ livers, calves’ braius, and cocks’ 
combs! 

The Grand Duchess of Baden prides her- 
self on ber cofles, which she prepares in a 
Russian coffee-pot with her own hands, 
Her husband, on the other band, grows 
his own wine, and is ‘is own head cellar- 
master. His favorite dish is lentil soup, 
made Lootbsome wilb a little vinegar, and 
Frankfort sausages; while his wife is ex- 
tremely fond of sweetmeats. 

The Pope's daily bill of fare is simplicity 
itself. For breakfast a cup of coffee and 
inilk and a roll without butter, Dinner 
consists of soup, several kinds of meat, 
pastry in the Italian style, a roast, and 
either fried potatoes or vegetables, Witt 
this the Pope drinks a glass of old Bur 
gundy, while a little fruit concludes the 
meal, Ataix o’clock acup of bouillon and 
a suiall glass of claret are taken, while 
supper, at 10 30, is composed of coid meat 
and another cup of bouillon. According 
to etiquette, the Pops is obliged to take bis 
ineals alone. 

At King Oscar of Sweden’s table a na- 
tional dish consisting Of raw salmon pre- 
served in earth is alinost invariably to be 
found. There is likewise a curious soup 
composed mainly of boiled barley and 
whipped cream. No waste is allowed, and 
once a week the remainders of roas's are 
heshed, formed into balls, and fried in oil. 
‘This dish is served on large silver platters, 
the borders of which are garnished with 
fried eggs. 

The Emperor of Austria specially affects 
spaetzie (& national dish somewhat re- 
sembling macaroni) and apple wine, while 
the Kimpress Elizabeth is extremely fond 
of sweets of all kinds. As arule,however, 
her food consists of cold meats, truits, the 
juice of raw beelsteaks, and tea. Her 
Majesty is extremely partial to Bavarian 
* Knoedels,’’ but does not venture to in- 
duige in that delicacy, for fear of its infiu- 
ence on her figure, of which, as is well 
known, she is very proud, 

Vienna roast beef, or pot-roast, is the 
favorite dish of the German Emperor, who 
always has this dish placed on the menu 
whenever he ison a visit. At dessert he 
drinks a brand of champagne expressly 
tuanufactured for bim. The Kmpress 
Frederick is extremely fond of cream, 
which is added to most disbes ou her table. 
She also likes purees and pastries of vari- 
ous kinds, 

Like the Pope, the sultan eats by bim- 
self, partaking !reeiy of meat, sweets, vege- 
tables, sorbets, and ice cream. His Majesty 
is & Wlal abstaiver, but nevertheless wines 
and champagnes are freely dispensed al 
State dinners, 

——— 

A SHORT while ago an employe in a largé 
chemical works, in Germany, entered one 
of the departments with a lighted lantern, 
With the result that an explosion ocourréd, 
followed by the bursting of the acid tanks 
He was never seen seen again, not even & 
shred of bis clothing. Tbheinsurance com 
panies refused to pay the policies op his 

i6, Claiming there was no proof of death 

ee 

THE telephone has been known in india 
for thousands of years, 














Recent Book Issues. 





Stanley Wood’s “Answer to Coin’s Fi- 
nancial School” isa very interes'ing and 
vaiuable book on the money queation. 
lilustrated by Frank Beard. Published by 
Sherwood & Co,, Chicago, 

FRESH PERIODICALS 

The June number of “The Quiver” con- 
tains, in addition to a generous install- 
ment of wholesome fiction, the following 
articles, nearly all of which are illus 
trated: “The Penniless Peor—Child La- 
bor,” “The Royal Baby and the Slum 
aby,” “The Distraction of the Ministry,’ 
“The Religious Training of the Public 
Scbool Koy,” “An Ideal Mistress and 
Maid,”’ 
Gain by Spending,” “Great Centres of Re. 
ligious Activity in Leeds,” “Fussy Folk,’ 
poetry, music, the ‘Sbort Arrows” depart- 


“Seripture Lessons,” “How to. 


ment, etc. The Cassell Publishing Co., | 


New York. 

“Lippincott’s Magazine’ for June con- 
tains the complete novel, ‘Tne Battle of 
Nalamanca,”’ a stirring tale of the Napo- 
jeonic wars, from the Spanish of Benito 
Perez Goldos, an author of high repute in 
his own country, Other contributions are 
‘“Beset in Aravaifa Canon,” by William 
Thomson; ‘Asa Day in June,” by May 
D. Hatch; “Interwoven Strains,’”’ by J. 
Percival Pollard; ‘William Sbakspeare : 
his Mark,’’ by William Cecil Elam. Jobn 
Gilmer Speed writes with full knowledge 
on a topic of great practical importance, 
“Improving the Common Roads.” Pub 
lished in this city. 


EASTER IN RUSSIA. 








N Russia Easter constitutes the great- 

eat festival of the year, and not only 

the greatest religious festival, but also 
the most important national holiday. For 
a whole week all places of business are 
abut, all banks and pubile offices, and the 
whole country gives itself up to pleasure 
and amusement. 

Simple, light-hearted, and bospitable to 
a degree, a Russian when be takes holiday 
surrenders himself to the full e»pjoyment 
of it with all the eagerness and abandon- 
ment of a child. 

The joy and happiness of Kester would 
appear to be ovly increased by the long 
fast which precedes the festival. Perbaps 
in no other country is Lent kept so 
strictly; not only is all meat forbidden, 
but milk, eggs, cheese, butter and fish. 
Caviare, dried fieh and shellfish are al- 
lowed, and on Sundays and Saturdays 
the rigor isa littie lessened. The fast is 
kept usually most suictly by the peas- 
ants during the whole period it lasts; but 
the rich, un ess very old-fasbioned, only 
keep it during the first and iast weeks. 

The season of abstinence and mortifica- 
tion is usbered in by what is called the 
‘‘Butter-week,’’ corresponding somewhat 
to the Carnival—the last week in which 
butter is supposed to be allowed. During 
this time, every one eats blivoes,’’ a kind 
of pancake served with sour cream or 
melted butter and caviare. Festivities 
and merry-makings of all kindsare in tull 
swing, to prepare for the dull period to 
follow. Lent always commences on 4 
Monday and from tnen till Easter the only 
break is Palin- Sunday, or, as it is called, 
Willow-Sunday. if the weather bappens 
to be fine and warm, then the streets on 
the eve of Willow-Nunday presenta pretty 
4) pearance. Peasanis; with buge bund!es 
of willow and palin branches, line the 
sides Of the road, Peasant girls in their 
bright skirts and head-dresses siand at 
the chuich doors with baskets of artificial 
Howers, made by themselves, which they 
Ofer for sale to the passers by. Kvery 
one ust be provided with some flower or 
branch to carry intu the church to be 
blessed by the priest. 

There is a curious custom among the 
peasants on this night, which gives rise lo 
no little amount of rough play— namely, 
that whoever strikes another with the 
sacred flowers earns the right to a salute 
ik@ that connected with our iwistletoe at 
Christmas, On Sunday, when every one 
IS @X6mpt froin fasting, the whole town 
s661ua to turn out of doors; and the people 
In their bright dresses, with the bunches 
Ol gaily colored flowers and freml: twigs, 
Create an agreeable reiief to tie monotony 
Of thé preceding weeks. 

The next six days area universal fast, 
Ipbost rigorously kept. Visits are not paid; 


nO amusements way take place, & are 
preparing for the solemn ty of nfes 
Son and of partaking « 

mUnlow Contession “> 1" 4 
Sulvived by the civil law upol 


| must be turned out. 


| who possibly can are in church, 


| throngs can be gone, 


THE SATURDAY 


at least once a year. So much importance 
is attached to this duty, that the first ques- 
tien put to a witness, alter that respecting 
his name, is, “When did you confess 
last?’ Passion-week presents a curious 
contrast. A great deal of time ia spent in 
church, and what is leftis taken up with 
shopping, in anticipation of the great 
feast. Immense stores of eatables of all 
descriptions have to be boughtin. Fvery 
one gives and receives presents, and much 
time and thought are expended in the 
preperation and coloring of the eggs, with- 
out which no Kaster would be complete. 
These eggs are of all sorts, real eggs bard- 
boiled and colored brightly, or wooden 
eggs, nade and sold by the peasants, In- 
deed, one of the principa) sights during 
Passion. week is the shops filled with eggs, 
not only the confectioner’s with ita choco- 
late and sugar wares, but theasilveramith’s 
with its Jovely little egg shaped cases, en- 
closing rings and other pretty articies. 

At Easter, everybody considers it essen- 
tial to appear in new clothes; so the mil 
liners’ and drapers’ shops are crowded, 
and scarcely a single person can be seen 
who is not loaded with parcela—generais 
of bigh rank, ‘‘popes” or priests, ladies of 
fashion; indeed, it would be strange to 
meet any one without some square, ob- 
long, or rcund package in bis hand, 

On Saturday the ‘‘dvorniks”’ or porters 
struggle along the streets, weighed down 
by huge sacks of groceries, sweetmests 
and fruits of all kinds. Ilo the houses, all 
is turmoil and confusion; for everything 
and every corner 
cleaned, the kitchen floors wade as white 
as possible, and the tables spread. All 
this must be done on Saturday; Friday is 
too sacred. No work isdone, All persons 
Many 
even go into deep mourning. Then coin- 
mences one of the most peculiar ser vices— 
pawely, tbe “Burial of Christ.’ During 
the usual vespers, the ‘tomb of Christ’ is 
brought from the holy place and set in the 
centre of the church; after which, at the 
head of a solemn procession of choir-boys 
and ‘popes,’”’ the representation of the 
‘“pody of Corist’—an oblong piece of silk 
having the painting of the dead Saviour 
updn it—is brougbt from the allar and laid 
upon thetomb. At night, a # jemn ser- 
vice is held; and ausidat the toiling of bells, 


| and the soft, low chanting, the icon repre- 


senting the body is placed in its last rent 
ing place, the lights are put out, and it is 
leftin the darkness, 

On Saturday towards evening the streets 
become quiet; the shops are closed, so that 
at nine o’clock vou wonder where the 
But wait another 


hour, and what a change! = All is again 


_ alive, but with this differencs, that every 


one now bas on his best things, bas bathed, 
even to the poorest peasants, and is hurry- 
ing along to join in the wonderful roid 
night service, preparing for Easter, which 
is called the “Splendor-bearing Sunday,’’ 
the ‘(treat and Holy Sunday,” the “Open 
er of ihe Giates of Paradise,’’ the “Sancti- 
tier of the Faith{ul,”’ the ‘Passage froin 
Dark nees to Light.’”’ 

The servants are never forgotten: they 
receive handsome presents, besides « large 
ham, several joints, a cheese gach. ‘They 
decorate their own table, after the fashion 
of peasants, with branches of wi llow, and 
plaee above it the holp pieture, beneath 
which « lawyp is kept burning. Then, till 
the holiday is over, the kitchen is the 
meeting-place of all their revalions end 
friends; and no mistress dares pulany re 
striction on the most unbounded hospita 


lity. 


rr EE 


“Mighty IMenoving '’—Moilly Malone, 
a worthy washerwoman ip the West of 
lrejand, used to say—and way altuost in 
variably--alier hearing 4 Ferinen On Sut 
day, that it was ‘mighty improvin’.”’ 

One day, however, ber Clergyuian, who 
was pot quilée content with (his gonerality, 
spoke to her 16s;ecling lis discourse, anil 
Molly suddenly became what they call in 
Ireland “a intle bothered.’’ Nevertheless 
she got out of ber difficulty with one of 
those parabolic answers which sre such 
favorities with her class, and which, while 
it completely evaded the question satisfac 
torily replied to it 

“Well, Molly,” 
“you liked the sermon, you Bay ii 
" was there; 


’ 


“jt was mighty liaprovin. 


said the clergyman, 


“Ob, yes, your rivirenes 


“And what part of 10 did you [1k6 best? 
be continued, 
“Well. sure, sir, | bh € every par 
answered Molly 
{ SU Pp pose he A 6# Lif 
y = 
“ a 
+ 
ASE ‘1 ‘ 
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old woman, “I don’t remember any part 
exactiy, but altogether 'twas mighty im- 
provin’,”’ 

“Now, Molly, how could it be improving 
if you don’t remember any part of it?’ 
asked the reverend gent'eman. 

“Well, your rivirence sees that linen 
I've been washing and dbrying on the 
hedge there ?"’ said Molly. 

“Oh, certainly,” was the answer. 

“Wasn't it the soap and wather made 
the linen clane, sir?’ asked Molly. 

“OF course they did,’’ said the rector. 

“And isn’t the linen all the better for 
it?’ asked the old woman. 

“Oh, no doubt of that, Molly,’’ was the 


i: 

*But pot a dbrop of the soap and wather 
staysin it. Well, sir, i.’s the same thing 
wid me,” continued Molly-—"not a word o' 
the sarmint stays in me. | suppose it al! 
Gbries out 0’ me—but I’m the better and 
oe claner for it, when it’s over, for ali 
that.’ 





ABout NEWFOUNDLAND. —It muat al- 
ways be borne in mind that there is great 
ditference between the eastern and western 
shores of Newfoundland. Ou the western 
shore fog is rarely seen, and the climate is 
an ‘ameliorated’ one, The southern shore 
suflers wost irom fog. There is least fog 
in winter, Newfoundland is said to escape 
alike the fierce heats and the intense colds 
of Canada and some of the States, Thein 
hebitants make no Arctic preparations for 
winter clothing, and open fireplaces su flice 
to warm the houses. 

The interior of the island is clothed with 
wagnihcent forests of pine, spruce, birch, 
juniper, larch, etc, The aspen, the poplar, 
and the willow thrive. There are no 
cedars, beeches, elius, or Oaks; and author 
ity (oes bol way whether any attempt bas 
been made lo introduce them, 

Not a snake, lizard, toad, frog, or avy 
noxr1ous repiile lives in Newfoundland, but 
game of all kinds abounds—ducks and 
geese, plarinigan, sable martens, lynxes; 
foacs, red, black, and gray; olters, beavers, 
reindeer. Even wolves and black Learn 
still linger in the interior. 

We think that Newfoundland ia perhaps 
best known by its fatnous breed of doga, 
But it appears that these, like (he islanad’s 
present humanity, are not indigenous, 
They seein to have been produced by some 
bappy crossing Of breeds. tin said inat 
In lhe inland they appear tc degenerate, 
and that the Newfoundland dog thrives 
better out of Newtfoundiand. 
are reported as saying that the genuine 
breed consisted of a dog Lwenty-sia lnchens 
high, with black naked body, gray muzzle, 
wiay or while stockinged legs, with dew- 
claws behind, Tho Leonberng dogs # crows 
between the Newfoundland, the St. Ker- 
nard, and the Pyrenean wolf dog. -are said 
lo thrive wel. in the island, and to possens 
‘some of the Dighost moral qualities of the 
noble races whore blood blends in their 


Old wettiionn 


voins 

In the vegetable kingdom, Newfound 
Jand, though aland of frost and foy, mre 
ported by competent Ox peria lo ve stig 
ularly rich. Cotmianon Poglish Mower , 
will care, thrive well in shellered pardons 
Kiven the Gdablia will sui Vive the winter. 
Pore nnials do better than annuals, Aimeony 
wild thuweis, lilies nie developed in preoat 
luxuUrianpes, also bheart’s ease, Solouwion # 
Boal, COolUUstne, bell Hower, and pitener- 
plaute, Grranees wr6 rich apd abundant. 
Votalees are unsurpassed any where; and 
iInéloos, Cabvager, 


cCucunibers, mAarcrowa, 


caulillowers, -@ais, carrots, and peas are 
abuudant Strawberries, saspberries, and 


KOesObGr los aio Tair. A fariner trom Cape 
Hyretonm settled near Doer Lake Proporta yrenal 
Salisfaction wiilh itin baad Clover and 
buck wheal grew |! 


favored the prowth of thax. 


ixuriantly, and the aol 


i - 2 ~~ 


KkeouNIZBD AN ENEM) Not long ago 
Mr. X., the great Chicago provision mer 
ebant, principal partner in the firtn whieh 
bears bis bane, and whose tion of com 
presseu bevel are universally Known, was 
making @ prolonged tour through Burope. 

W hiist he was visiting Spain an aumuslig 
ineideut in said lo have occurred in Madrid, 
though, peruaps, tn@ joke Waa nel ap 
preciated by the Aimeérican ustillonaire 

Mr. XX. was taken by « Spanish grandes 
to wiluess Whal was promised to be an un 
usuaily tine display Of the national sport 
When, bowever, the first bull tiade its 
Apvearahce In the arena 16 sank Cown on 
the ground, and In spilé ot the niled of 


foria Ol loreador and alloudanuis, Gomstiiuat 
iy relish to move 

hiverything belny at @ Atandati Lhits 
hires r eitimoned Lie loreador and in 
piidee tlie 4tiee Of Lhe tretutile ! r thie 
roneu thie Atmerican Vieldor the loread 
replied, in brokeu Fiogiish 

“Ab, senor, 23 bull ave 8660 246 yreatl 
beef moe ant of Coicago sitting with vour 
exe r ‘ 1 Zere in ne 
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all skippers and ships’ officers of bigh 
rank who have had long experience onthe 
sen. ln this particular inetance the cap 
tain complains that through long use of 
the telescope, the quadrant, aud other ip 
satrimentsa used in making calculations «1 
eOa, (he wight nas been drawn froius Lhe lett 
eye into the one which peers so eagerly 
through the instruments, Heraye he can 
discern objects at an enormous distance 
with bis right eye, but is searcely able to 
read with his lett. Tendency of nature to 
adjust itself to conditions is heightened in 
theme casos by the bright glare frou the 
waters, which nakes (he strain on the eye 
especially Uying. 
Cr Se 

PAKsON JOHNSON : * Did your son's col- 
lege education tuprove bin any, Deacon?’’ 

Deaccn Ketchum: “Deedy, yais; ‘spe 
Clally de foot ball trainin’. He kin tuckle 
a hen roost, suap a chicken off de peroh, 
tuck bitin undah bis right arm an’ outrun 
a load uv buckshot." 





Dobbins’ Electric Soap is 
cheaper for you to use, if you 
follow directions, than any 
other Soap would be, if given 
lo you; for by its use CLOTIDKS 
AKE SAVED, (Clothes coat more 
than soap. This soap cost in 
1860 twenty cents a bar. Now 
It contains pre 
cisely the same ingredients, and 
no others, now as then, aud 
than half. Buy it of 
your yrocer, use il and preserve 
your clothes, If he haen’t it, 
he knows that he can buy it) of 
his wholesale giocer, The yen- 
uine always has our tame on 
the wrapper, Look out for 
‘There are many of 


iL costs nine, 


costs less 


imitations, 


them, 
PRESERVA- of clothes by the 
use oof Dobbins’ 
TION Electric Somp, is 
an eatablimthed 
PACT Of & genera 
tion, Tis not an experiment or a 


Wild Aksertion, butabeolutely TRUK 
Think caretully whether you preter 
fo BAVe nOCent OF two on soaty, oF 
dollars on clothe. You ean’t do 
both. Bay Dobbing’ Kleotrice and 
look on every Wrapper for the 
Dame ol 


DOBBINS SOAP M'R’G C@., 
Suceostors to 1, b. Cragin & Co., 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 


O]26808688 86388688088 
$100.00 


Given Away 
Every Month 


ter thie jee roets @tebetaiitinns the ¢ 
most meritorious invention 
(diving the precediog teonth 
Wi bet kh VATENTs 
() rok INVENTORS, and the 
Gliject of this offer in te en 
Courage Perrone of wa tnven 
Tives Gerretse of mertteed AL the 
miatnnes VC hteee ( Wiel lo li ptena 
thie tae tliat ce 


It’s the Simple 
rivial Inventions 
hat Yield Fortunes 
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Piste! Vin *Piys in Cle 
ver \ Pit iah ot 


Ali 


© 
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Pe Write for further information and 


Tipe tatderns thats poapeer 
THE PRESS CLAIMS CO. 
Philip W. Avirett. Gen Myr., 
615 F Street Northwest, 
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Humorous. 


epeth house today 
a ‘ wife arrayed 
ewe snd bonnet gay, 
t ow «wreat parade 
Makes light of things— The candle 
sar 
Enforced civility lowing to circutn- 
ta 
An affair of the heart The circula- 
th fe ! 
No woman can be up to date, for she 
* Ve te ‘ ive 
What vreat «port it would be if the 
fehl wou ite like the morquiteea 
Old Sonk says he never drinks water, 
becitiee it ily spel smana« thirst 
Hloax ° ‘‘What kind of chickens lay 
longest te t Doad ones, of course.” 


Many a man adoringly calls his sweet- 


artat ‘ spd after marriage wishes she 


wn 
‘Alyy and May have tabooed ham- 
’ h “ One wae the cause of theft 

It ue that bullets can sing and 

whyiet t the eo nett ny mens agree 
; ‘ npantons 

Dashaway ‘Aren't you spruced up 

f us oe betvony Yes 
Ma wits } t work 

1 wae IL kunow why they call idols 
j ‘ 1t «= teeramue they mit 
t t t thingy 
Well.’ said the monkey to the or- 
wn entoon tep of the organ 
lou my ried away With: Ghee miuste 

Hoa so (ronn fas been remstated, 

i fthink that when a gun gets | aed in 
llow Jomk "Ves but 

ti! 4 t 

Phey «ay that miser Mendle ia sick 
W tiat te Che trent Deetevcet me Ile wave a 
i ‘ rte it «fe or, aod the feilow 
j itu t 

Ma. that baby across the street hasn't 
any teet , Clutae pet loummy You 
Aicdus & thave » whet ye were that stonll 
**Pheat Chiat | spa a cleattet 

Wiyway ‘There yoes a man you 
ought te arrest lew forever driving his 
horses to death I ¢ AN. Agent: "Who ts | 
he’ Wigway An undertakes 

New boarder: **“The sun never entere 
thts roam Pandindy: “That will make ttn 
half crown more oncanesit by the window 
without danver of wetthig freckled.” 

“PT enjoyed) your Jecture on the fi- 
neoctal iesue very much, sald the citizen to 
the orator, “bat bt would tke tonsk you one 
question “Cortainiv,’  satd the orator: “go 
ahead “What side of the question are you 
ont 

Lady, ip acrowded street car: ‘Thank 
gon, mf bot To dent like to deprive you of 
yout comfortutle sent tealinnt Tristan, 
who balrisen toeofera seat: “Be th’ powers, 
ma min, 1 Ween bee ottable when Olsaw you 
wtaaricdine 

Sammy came home from ap afternoon 


atthe Natural blistory Museum Where have 
you been (bis prandpapa, who saw Chat 
he « i u ommiontiv gad spebiits “Ooh, 
we've ulm splimdid (trove We've beon to a 
dend ctr 

“Does your husband smoke very 
tue 

“No. tideed I fnd the best way to manage 
him ts tolet hitu have his own way” 

‘You didnot eneournuce hit to suche? 
*Certatuly 1 bought bitn wm box of cigars 
myself vod told him to wo right ahead ihe 
minced cv ifter that, then gave up Choe 
habit 

A receot advertisement reads as fol 
ow if t thopan who Keeps the stro 
store wit A red tend, will return the um 
Dbrella of m ‘ sdy with whalebone rites 
mndbarnivery liasecdle Go the slate refed gro 
eres stop, tee will lear of sOmethiog to bis 
acl vars Cage is the sntne tis the gift of an de 
ensed thather now ne more with the name 
erigiaverd jeer Ut 

*Yos, sir suid the Greorgia land 
went te the Northern prospector, “you kin 


ow prec he aod lets hereevery week,’ 
mg sre they genutne? 
You tet they ati! Don't 1 buy ‘em an 
mit « myecii? An’ tight whar you're 
a Stan ss botbshell Chat IL traded a cow 
for, an ts gittin jist us rusty as if it wuz 
throwed tha \ the wa 
Au American arrived one day ata 
ttle te + Prench provinetal town, Tired 
! with ¢t ve he demanded «a room 
P " ,oof water to wash wit! 
“ “ net a dro; antcd thie 
Miutte b x the ‘ 
{ s Werte 
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THE SATURDAY 


VeowTanLK Livre —The wmysteri 0 
vegetable life are not all yetexplored. An 
Indiana botanist has made experiments 
which induce bim to say that some plants 
can see, Whether the inference can be 
accepted or not, these experiments go to 
show that the planta made an effort to 
reach supports placed ata little distance, 
and grew towards the supports, wherever 
placed. The plant was convolvalus, and 
when along pole was placed near it, and 
in such @ way that the tendrils would have 
to turn away from the light to reach it, 
they invariably did eo, and within a few 
hours twined about it. Thatcertain plants 
have the sense of touch is well known. 





Werk every man and woman to go 
through life without adding aught to the 
value of the world, there could be no im- 
provement, no ad vancement—only a dead 
stagnation. 











EVENING POST. 








Quickens 

The Appetite 
Makes the 
Weak Strong. 


AYERS 


Sarsaparilla 
Has Cured 


Others 
And Will Cure You. 


Ayer’ s Cherry Pectoral for C oughs. 











Hartford Bicycles! 
‘60 














Elegant in Design 
Superior in Workmanship 
Strong and Easy Running 


Hartfords are the sort of bi- 
cycles most makers ask $100 for. 

Columbias are far superior 
to so-called “specials,” for which 
$125 or even $150 is asked. 

It is well to be posted upon the 
bicycle price situation. 

Phe great Columbia plant is work- 
ing for the rider’s benefit, as usual. 


Columbias,*100 


BOSTON 
POPE MFG. CO. wew vore 
General Offices on1caco 
and Factories, GAN FRANCIBCO 
> + PROVIDENCE 
HARTFORD, Conn. soesato 


The Columbia Catalogue, 4 work of 
highest art, telling of and picturing clearly 
oll the new Columtas and Hartfords, is 
free from any Columbia Agent, oris mailed 
for two 2-cent stamps. 


HART CYCLE CO., 
Agents forthe Columbtaand Hartford Bicycles 


R16 


Arch St., 


Philadelphia. 





PHILADELPHIA'S FAMOUS 
FAMILY RESORT! 


Three Grand Concerts Daily. 
Fairyland Mlumination Nightly. 


Amusements of Every Description. 
Steamers hourly from Race and Christian 


Streets, 
Round Trip Fare 26c. 


DOLLARD & CO., 





TOUPEE 
i223 ; ; 
CHESTNUT &T. all 
Philadelphia, ey . 


Premier Artistes * 


IN HAIR. . 


inventors of the CELEBRATED GOSSAMER 
VENTILATING WIG, ELASTIC BAND TOU- 
PEES, and Manufacturers of Every Description of 
Ornamental Hair for Ladies and Gentlemen. 

Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen to 
measure their own heads with accuracy: 
TOUPEES AND SBCALPS, | FOR WIG6, INCHES. 

CHEB. " The round of the 

The round of the 





No. 1, head. 
| h . No, 2. From forebead over 
No.2. From f the head to neck, No. 2. 
kK as far as baid No.3. From ear to ear 
No. 8. Over forehead as over the top. 
far as uired. No From ear to ear 
No. 4. Over the aad fo 
of the head. 


They have always ready for sale a spiendid Stock of 
Gents’ Wigs, Tonpees, Ladies’ Wigs, Haif Wigs, 
Frizettes, Braids, Curls, etc., beautifully manufac- 
tared, and as cheap aa any establishment in the Union, 
Letters from any part of the world will receive at- 
tention. 

Dellard’s Herbanium 
Hair. 

This preparation has been manufactured and sold at 
Dollard’s for the past Ofty years, and its merits are 
gach that, while it has never yet been advertised, the 
demand for it Keeps steadily increasing. 

Also DOLLARD'S REGENEKKATIVE CREAM to 
be used in conjunction with the Herbanium when the 
Hair is naturally dry and needs an oil. 

Mrs. Edmondson Gorter writes to Messrs. Dollard 
& Oo,, © send her a bottle of their Hervanium Ex- 
tract for the Hair. Mrs. Gorter has tried in vain to 
obtain anything equal to it as a dressing for the hair 


Extract fer the 


in England. 
MRS. EDMONDBON GORTER. 
Oak Lodge 
Nov., 2, ‘88. Norwich, Norfeik, England. 


NAVY PAY OFFICE, PHILADELPHIA, 

1 have used ‘‘Dellard’'s Hertanium Extract. of 
Vegetable Hair Wash,’'’ regularly for upwards of five 
years with great advantage. My bair, from rapidly 
thinning, was early restored, and has been kept by it 
in ita wonted thickness and strength. It is the best 
wash | have ever ased. 

A. W. RUSSELL, U. 8. N. 
To Mrs. RICHARD DOLLARD, 1223 Chestnut st., Phila 

I have frequeutly. during a number of years, used 
the ‘‘Dollard’s Herbanium Extract,’’ and 1 do ney 
Kuow of any which equals it asa pleasant, refreshing 
aod bealthful cleanser of the hair. 

Very respecifully, 
LEONARD MYERS. 
Kx-Member of Congress, 6th District. 

Prepared only and for sale, wholesale and retail, and 

appiled professionally by 


DO LLA R D & C O., 
1228 CHESTNUT STREET. 


GSETLEMEN'’S HAIR CUTTING AND SHAVING. 
1,ADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S HAIR CUTTING. 





Children Under 10 Years, 10 Cents. 


"He had small skill o horse 
who pot otding to ride on’Don 


None bat Practical Male and Female Artists Em- 


plowed 


ordi soa 
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Reading Railroad. 


Anthracite Coal. No Smoke. No Cinders. 
On and after May 12th, 1895 
Trains Leave Reading Terminal, Philada. 


Buffalo Day Ex daily 9.0am 1a 


Parior and Dining Car, 


Buffalo and Chicago Exp. daily, & 3? ™ aX 
Cameos ee Cara, * 0.6 lo> 
Williamsport Express, oom ys, 8.25, 10. Py m, 4.00 


pm. Daily (Sleeper) 11. ryty 
Lock Haven, Clearfield and Du Bots Express (Sleeper ) 
daily, except Saturday, 11.30 p m 
FOR NEW YORK. 
Leave Reading Terminal, 4.10, 7.30, ‘two-hour 
tented, 5.2, 9 ®. 11.3%) am, 2. 1,39, 2.45, 5.00, 6.10, 
2% Crates oor pm, 12.10night. Sundays—4.10, 4.30, 
. mam, 12.30, 6.10, 8.25 (dining car) p m, 12.10 pignt 
Leave “ith and Chestnut Sts., 3.55, re 9.19, 10.18, 


11.14 a m, 12.47 ‘Dining car’, 2.38, 6, 6.12, &. Ng 
‘dining car’, 11.4 pm. Sunday 3.55, 8.10, 10.18 a 
12.14, 3.45, 6.12, 5.10 (dining car,, 11. A. 


ew York, — ol Libert 
10,00, 11.40 a m, 1.30, 2 0, 3.30, 4, (twro- 
5.00, 6.00 7.39, 8.4 roe 3 m, 12. 
11.2, @ 2, 4.00, 6. 


8.00 9.00, 
= wate), 


00pm 





= 
_> 


6, 4. 
(9.45 p m, “daily does not connect for 


FOR SCHUYLKILL VALLEY POINTS. 
For Phosnixville and Pottstown— Express, 3. 10,00 
am, 12.4, 4.0. 6.00, 11. pm. Accom.,, 4, 7.42, 
11,% am, 1.42, 4.35, 5.22, 7.0 pm, ——- Express, 
£00, 9.080 m, 11.30pm, Accom,, 7.3%, 11.335 a m, 


——_— 


5.30. 

For Heading--&xpress, 8.25, 10,00 a m, 12.45, 4.00, 6.00, 
11.40 pm. Accom,, 4.0, 7.42, am, 1.42, 4.35, 6.22 
7.D . m. Sunday— Exp 4.00, 9.06 am, 11.9 
pm. Accom., 7,8 am, 5. pm. 

For Lebanon and Harrisburg— F.xpreas, 8.35, 10.00 a 
m, 4.0, 600 pm. Accom., 4.0 am, 7.0 p m. 
Sunday — Express, 4.00, am. 

For Pottsville—Express, 8.35, 10.00 a m, 4.00, 6.00 
11.3Wpm. Accom., 4.0, 7.42 am, 1.42pm. Suan- 
=. Lxpress, 4.00, 9.06 a m, 11.0 pm. Accom., 
4. p m. 


For Shamokin and Willlamsport— Express, 8.36, 10,00 
am, 4.00 11.30 m. Sunday—Express. 9.066 a m, 
11.30 pm. Additional for Shamokin— Express, week - 
days, 6.0 pm. Accom., 4.20 am. Sundays—Ex- 
press, 4.00 am 

FOR ATLANTIC CITY. 

Leave Chestnut Street and Sonth Street on: 

W eek -days— Express, 9.00 a m, 2.00, (Saturdays only 
4 00 p im, ) 4.00, 5.00, pm. Accommodation, 8.00 a m, 
5.45 pm. Sundays -Express, 9.00, 10.00am  Ac- 
commodation, 4,.00am, 4 30pm, 

Returning, leave Atlantic City .depot) week-days, 
express, 7.45, 9.00am, 4.00, 5.20p m. Accomm« 
tion, 5.15 am, 4.42 p m._ Sundays, express, 4.00, 
5.15, 8.00 pm. Accommodation, 7,15 am, 4.15 pm. 
Parlor Cars on all express trains. 

FOR CAPE MAY ANID SEA ISLE CITY (via 
South Jersey Vailroad’), Fxpress, &-O am, 4.15 pm. 
Sundays, 9. 15am, frow Chestnut street, and 9.Wa m 
from South street, 

Brigantine, week-days. 8.00 am. 5.9 p m, 

Lakewood, week-days, 5.30a m, 4.15 p m. 

Detailed time tabies at ticket offices, N. E. corner, 
Broad and Chestnut streets, 833 Chestnat street, 208. 
Tenth street, 6098. Third street, 3962 Market street and 
al stations. 

Union Transfer Compeng will call for and check 
pengane from ee and residences. 

HA NOOCK, 


W EIGAR Cc. G. 
General | wnt. General Passenger Agent. 








"INSTANTANEOUS GUIDE TO THE 
SSPIANO 8 OR 8 ORGANS, 


Anyone knowing as tune, say ‘*‘Way Down 
on the Swanee River,’’ either ‘in the head, ’’ 
as it in called, or able to hum, whistle or sing, 
can play it WITHOUT ANY PREVIOUS KROWLERCE OF 
MUSIC, IMMEDIATELY correctly and with good 
effect, on the planoor organ, with the assist- 
ance of this GUIDE. 

it must be understood that the Guide wili 
not make an accomplished musician without 
study. It will do nothing of the kind. What 
it can do, do well and WiTS@UT FAIL is to enable 
anyone understanding the nature of a tune or air 
in music to play such tunes or airs, without ever 
having opened a music book. 

By giving the student the power to play 
(SBEDIATELY ‘welve tunes of different character 
~—this number of pieces being sent with each 
Guide—the ear grows accustomed to the sounds, 
and the fingers used to the position and touch of 
the keys. So, after a very little practice with 
tne Guide, it will be easy to pick out, almost 
with the skill and rapidity of the trained player, 
any air or tune that may be heard or known. 

The Guide will be sent to any address, all post- 
age paid, on receipt of FIFTY CEETS. Postage 
stamps, 2's, taken. For Ten Cents extra a 
musie book containing the words and music for 
100 popular songs, will be sent with The Gaide. 
Addreas—- 


THE GUIDE MUSIC CO., 
726 Sansom St., Philadelphia, Pa 
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=Try acake of it,and be convinced.= 


COMMON SOAP 


fuils to accomplish 
scouring and cleaning 


outlay of tine ane pwes which more than bale 
eaninds and scouring. 


satisfuctory results wm 
,and necessitates a great 


mces anu sarine 1m COSI 
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